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13 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YorRK, Nov. 20, 1902. 

DEAR SIR,—We beg to inform youthat the National Economic League will render its services 
in an impartial educational movement To Oppose SOCIALISM and class hatred ; to instruct the 
people that if we are to continue to lead in the world’s industries and keep American Labor and 
Capital remuneratively employed, it must be through the organization of Industry into large units, 
directed by the best talent. Also to investigate, study and discuss the fundamental issues which 
divide Capital and Labor, so as to be helpful in establishing rightful relations between employers 
and workmen. 
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In addition thereto, to promote Inter-State Comity in Taxation, likewise a full discussion of 
‘How Far”? under present political conditions it is safe for cities in this country to muni- 
cipalize? These are not only practical, burning questions, but interesting from a sociological 
and scientific point of view. ; 

We are now organizing a PRESS COMMITTEE to be composed of a few editors and writers who 
are prominent in the newspaper field and well-known throughout the country. No actual duties 
are required of the members of this Committee. Your name is desired as an endorsement of the 
Educational work which the League proposes to carry out. A Board of Associates or Contribut- 
ing Editors, representing Labor, Manufacturing, Commerce, Church, College, Agriculture, Law, 
Transportation and Insurance Organizations, Newspapers, Magazines, Periodicals, Authors, etc., 
etc., will prepare articles on these and kindred topics to be published and issued by the League. 


It will afford our Executive Committee great pleasure if you will allow your name to be used 


as a member of this Press Committee. 
An early reply will be appreciated by, 


Yours respectfully, 


S. B. DurcHER, Chairman, 


President Hamilton Trust Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


New York, Nov. 28, 1902 
Hon. SILAS B. DUTCHER, 
President Hamilton Trust Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Dutcher,— 

I have your interesting letter of Nov. 
20th requesting editors to form part of 
your Executive Committee of the 
National Economic League, said League 
being organized specifically ‘‘to oppose 
Socialism” and to instruct the people 
that the organization of industry into 
large units, directed by the best talent, 
is a good thing for this nation. It 
appears to me that in one breath you 
ask me to oppose Socialism, and in the 
next, when you propose a programme, 
you ask me to advocate Socialism. I 
am at a loss to understand what you 
really do wish. The Socialists are 
‘certainly the foremost advocates of the 
organization of industry into large and 
larger units, in fact into the largest 
possible unit, viz., that of the whole 
nation; and none but crazy people 
would think of proposing any system 
by which the best talent did not direct 
such organizations. The Socialists 
thoroughly believe in having the best 
talent and the greatest organization, so 
that it is difficult to understand what 
you mean by opposing Socialism when 


you ask me to advocate exactly what 
the Socialists themselves are proposing. 
If it were Mr. Bryan asking me to advo- 
cate the breaking up of the large indus- 
trial units into small ones and the hand- 
ing over of the direction of our indus- 
tries to inferior men I might possibly 
understand his position, for he is con- 
fessedly opposed to Socialism, and in 
favor of a return to the inadequate 
industrial organization of 50 years ago. 
I, as a Socialist, welcome all the ten- 
dencies toward organization which are 
seen upon every hand, and the tendency 
to put better and better directors in 
charge ; and the fact that their names 
may happen to be Dutcher or Morgan 
does not prevent me from recognizing 
their genius in that capacity. The 
whole theory of the Socialist is in con- 
sonance with yours—that it is the 
natural evolution of affairs to unify 
industrial conditions in larger and larger 
masses ; and before I could oppose such 
a tendency I would have to be taught 
that it is worth while trying to oppose 
the law of gravitation because I do not 
like things to be so heavy. 


I also agree with you that class hatred 
ought to be abolished, although I am 
not exactly sure that your definition is 
the same as mine. The only way to 
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abolish class hatred is to prevent one 
class being in a position where the other 
class will naturally hate it owing to the 
fact that it is being wronged by that 
class. You can hardly expect a dog to 
love its fleas or a man his tape-worm. 
At the same time, we recognize well 
enough that the simplest way to get rid 
of parasites is not by hating them but 
by applying scientific methods to that 
end. The condition we are in today is 
very similar to that of a professional 
prize-fighter. He knows very well 
that he never gains anything by getting 
mad with the other fellow. Itis simply 
a contest of skill, and the less the emo- 
tions have to do with this the better. 
Therefore, when I as a Socialist say 
that the simplest way for the Socialists 
to get what they want is to keep their 
temper and not hate anybody, I am 


if, 


simply applying a well-known scien- 
tific truth to an ordinary question in 
political tactics. 


I would suggest that your National 
Economic League arrange a series of 
debates between the members of your 
League and the Socialists, in order 
that an opportunity may be given the 
public to judge of the merits claimed by 
the Socialists for their theories; and in 
order to assist in this good work I will 
agree to pay half the expense of any 
meetings which may be inaugurated 
upon this basis, provided your League 
will meet the other half of the expense. 

With kind regards, and assuring you 
that there is no class hatred covered up 
in this letter, I am, 


Very faithfully yours, 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


WHY WE LIVE 


HEREWITH reproduce the saluta- 

tory of this journal published in 
the initial number in December, 1900. 
It still stands good. 


SALUTATORY 


This journal has been given life in 
order to voice for this community 
certain thoughts and ideas of a radical 
nature that are either suppressed alto- 
gether in the daily press or are 
published in such a desultory manner 
that those in sympathy with such 
thought suffer from the lack of 
continuity. 


The editor of this paper thinks that 
a crisis in the political and industrial 
history of the United States is rapidly 
approaching and that it is of the 
utmost importance for the people to be 
informed of this fact. Society is an 
organism, and is governed by the same 
evolutionary laws determining the 
development of other organisms. . It 
will be our mission to expound these 
laws. 

Certain people who consider them- 
selves scientific are ready enough to 
admit an inevitable and evolutionary 
change in society, but say that the 
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changes of Nature are so slow that it 
will take thousands of years before we 
can expect any considerable change in 
the form of our human society. 

We consider such views as essen- 
tially superficial. There is a critical 
point in all natural movements. 
Hydrogen and oxygen, if mixed in 
exact proportions of two to one and 
brought into contact with an electric 
spark, will explode and form water. 
When water is heated to 212 degrees it 
boils and becomes steam. After the 
hen sets on her eggs three weeks the 
shell breaks and they are suddenly 
hatched into chickens. Apparently in 
each of these cases there was no out- 
ward change until the critical point 
was reached and then there was a 
sudden transformation. 

We believe that society is approach- 
ing its critical point and that a trans- 
formation must ensue —that the 
present competitive system, embracing 
the private ownership of capital, is 
simply like the shell of an egg and is 
protecting the formation of a new and 
better society within itself. When this 
new society is ready to be born it will 
burst its shell and step forth, Minerva 
like, fully formed and completed. 

With such ideas it can necessarily be 
seen that this journal can hardly be 
classed under the head of ‘‘reform” 
journals. <A ‘‘reform” paper is one 
that hopes to make better present 
society, and usually thinks we simply 
have to put honest men into office to 
secure this betterment. This journal 
has very little sympathy with such 
views. Itis true we wish honest men 
in public life, but we also want them in 
private life and are rather inclined to 
think that honesty in private life is 
probably of more importance to-day to 
the general public than in public life. 
We look upon the existing form of 
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society as one would look at an old 
coat about to be discarded. It is not 
worth much patching, yet as the time 
for changing to a new coat is not abso- 
lutely determined, it is felt that both 
decency and comfort demand the old 
one to be kept in as good order as 
possible until that new coat is actuallv 
finished and ready to be worn. It 
would be folly to spend all one’s 
energies in fixing up the old at the 
expense of delaying the completion of 
a newer and infinitely better one. 

We think the Trust is the significant 
sign of the approaching completion of 
this new social coat. We have no fault 
to find with the Trust for sending us 
this message. To attempt to destroy 
the Trust is as absurd as to batter up 
one’s office telephone because unwel- 
come news comes over it. All innova- 
tions, no matter how good they may 
be, are usually instinctively rejected, 
when first proposed, by the innate con- 
servatism of mankind. The opposition 
which greeted the introduction of rail- 
ways in England from the educated 
country gentlemen, the cream of the 
English people, was almost as great as 
that exhibited to-day by the Chinese 
Boxers to the introduction of railways in 
China. The Trust conveys an un- 
welcome message to many of us 
simply because we are of the conserva- 
tive ‘‘Boxer’ temperament and are 
opposed to all innovations upon general 
principles. The Trust is the most 
perfect labor-saving device ever per- 
fected by the mind of man, and toa 
certain extent it is opposed from 
jealousy simply because it is such a 
perfect machine, yet such a costly one, 
that very few can afford the initial 
outlay to own one. 

We can imagine a newspaper man 
opposing linotypes, not because they 
are bad in themselves, but because he 
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is too poor to buy one—and without 
one he cannot meet his competitors. 
He will say that there will no longer be 
a free press when it first requires a man 
of money rather than of brains to 
establish a paper. The small business 
man has Jong been crying out against 
corporations on the same ground, viz., 
that plenty of capital is more of a 
requisite for success than brains in the 
business world. The Trust not only 
sill further accentuates this view but 
has brought him to see that not only is 
it difficult for the man without money 
to establish himself but it is now 
absolutely impossible. 

Business to-day has assumed the 
monarchial form. Any man may be 
president of the United States, at any 
rate birth is not a barrier, but a man 
has as much chance of being the presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Trust as he 
has of being called to the throne of 
England. But it is not so much that 
the chance of advancement is closed 
by the appearance of the Trust. Not 
on'ty does the Trust prevent advance- 
ment but it insists upon the outsiders 
rctiring altogether from the field. The 
Trust has made the knowledge of the 
dynamic condition of industry too 
painfully apparent for it to be denied. 
If a man could hold his own he 
might consent to lose his ambition, 
but when he finds his very livelihood 
threatened by the Trust, he is forced 
into active opposition. At present 
it is principally the small business 
men and jobbers who are in oppo- 
sition to the Trust. They wish the 
Trust destroyed and hope for a 
return to the old days of free com- 
petition. However, these are mostly 
men of business training, and the 
smple business arguments in favor of 
the formation and perpetuation of the 
Trust are so convincing to them that 
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they are ceasing to protest against the 
inevitable. ; 

The workingman will be the next to 
feel the results of the economies 
effected in demand for labor by the 
Trust. At present, owing to the indus- 
trial boom in progress, the Trusts are 
rushed to their utmost to fill orders and 
hence there is no opportunity to dimin- 
ish the use of labor notwithstanding the 
economies effected by concentration. 
It has simply resulted in a larger pro- 
duct with the same number of em- 
ployees. This condition of affairs how- 
ever will only last as long as times are 
good. As soon as the boom is over 
the Trusts will be compelled to discharge 
unnecessary workers and then will be 
the time when workingmen will begin 
to clamour against the Trust. They 
will act the part of the dog biting a 
stone that hit him instead of going after 
the man who threw it. To-day the 
workingmen as a class are rather favor- 
ably disposed than otherwise to the 
Trust. It has apparently given them 
more employment and it certainly has 
given them steadier employment. Let 
this condition once change, and change 
it must, and there will no longer be a 
McKinley carried triumphantly to the 
presidential chair. 

The Republicans played their trump 
card when they asked to be returned to 
power because they had made times 
good and upon the promise that they 
would continue such good times in the 
future. They have frankly accepted 
the onus now of any bad times that the 
future may bring, and that the future 
will bring such times is as sure as fate. 
Then wili the Republicans be called to 
their accounting. 

Will the people be so foolish as to 
return the Democrats to power simply 
upon a programme of negation? We 
think not. We think that the political 
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party of the future must have an in- 
telligent constructive programme if it 
is to be successful. 

We will discuss society and politics 
from the scientific determinist stand- 
point. We believe that many errors in 
the conception of men and things would 
be eliminated, if it were understood that 
every event is simply an effect of a 
cause more or less hidden and that it is 
useless to attempt preventing an effect 
without removing the cause. In the 
politics of to-day the most glaring mis- 
take of this nature is exemplified by the 
politicians who would do away with the. 
Trust without removing the cause of the 
Trust. Of course it is generally under- 


stood by intelligent people that the poli. 


ticians really mean but little of what 
they say regarding their intention to 
destroy Trusts but nevertheless it is well 
enough to bear in mind that, inasmuch 
as the politicians never pretend to initi- 
ate, so when a policy is enunciated by 
them it must be one that they conceive 
the people to have already evolved of 
themselves. As the politicians follow 
instead of lead, it is but natural to find 
them always somewhat belated in their 
views of what the people want. This 
is seen very clearly in Mr. Bryan’s poli- 
tical career. There is no doubt but 
that at one time in the country’s history 
a very considerable part of the people 
did desire free silver coinage, but it was 
a number of years before they found 
such an eloquent spokesman as Mr. 
Bryan. Then about the time they did 
discover him they had already begun 
to lose faith in the very proposition he 
was advocating. 

Mr. Bryan was a long time finding 
out that he was no longer a true poli- 
tical weather-vane, and in fact his lack 
of the political instinct cost him many 
votes at the last election. If he had not 
insisted upon the reiteration of the silver 
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plank he might possibly have been 
elected. His instinct should have told 
him that it was a dead issue and that it 
would be fatal to attempt a resurrection. 
There is such a thing as being too far 
ahead of the people and demanding 
political changes that are impossible of 
being effected under the existing con- 
ditions. This mistake, however, is 
nearly as apt to be made by a reformer 
as a revolutionist. For instance, the 
spoils system is such an integral part 
of our political life that itis practically 
impossible to remedy it without other 
far-reaching changes, yet we have 
‘‘good government clubs” by the score 


that attempt to introduce reform 
without preparing a base for it to rest 
upon. 


It is not to be understood from the 
foregoing that this journal is pessimistic 
in its mood. On the contrary we are 
most optimistic. We believe this 
country will lead the way in all the 
great achievements of the human race. 
While we readily admit that to-day in 
most of the amenities of life we are ap- 
parently far behind European nations, 
yet we contend that if a grand average 
is taken the balance will not be much 
if at all against us. And why should 
we not beinthe lead? The basis of all 
economic and political movements in a 
nation will be found to rest upon the 
particular form and development of the 
industry in that country. The higher 
the development of industry the higher 
the state of civilization, is a general 
rule and broken by few -variations. 
That American industry is to-day far 
ahead of that of Europe admits of no 
controversy. In none of the great 
staple articles of commerce can the 
same quota of labor produce nearly the 
quantity of product as in the United 
States. Not only are we favored by our 
unrivalled .natural resources, but the 
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restless energy of our people is un- 
matched, labor is massed in larger forces 
and our machinery far exceeds any 
other in effectiveness. While life pre- 
sents no greater contrasts between rich 
and poor than in America, yet on the 
whole the standard of comfort is higher 
here than in Europe for all classes. 
However, the condition of the people 
generally to-day bears no comparative 
relation, neither here nor in Europe, to 
what it should be considering the 
effectiveness of labor power. It will 
be our effort to direct attention of the 
public to measures that will render to 
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the people that produce wealth a fairer 
share of what they produce than they 
at present enjoy. As this journal is 
not published to make money, and as 
most truly good political measures are 
apt to be at variance either with the 
capitalists owning the existing papers 
or with the capitalists using the adver- 
tising columns of such papers, we 
believe that we are in better position 
to advocate such measures than any 
paper that is issued simply for the 
profit thereof. However, the future 
will demonstrate our contention better 
than any present argument. 


THE DIVORCE PROBLEM 


HE Problem of Divorce is a per- 
ennial one, although as divorces 
grow more frequent the interest in 
divorce as an institution and in divorced 
people as peculiar people becomes de- 
cidedly less. However, Mr. Hearst 
seems to think otherwise, and has been 
running a symposium in his papers for 
a number of months; and, unless it be 


the business manager, only the Lord- 


knows how much longer the public will 
be thus symposed upon. 

It’s all well enough for people to have 
‘‘views”’ upon divorce, and it is my 
own observation that most people do 
have ‘‘ views”; but the whole amount 
of the matter is that when the particular 
individual has a particular reason for 
deciding his own particular case, then 
his views are blown to the winds, and 
he decides his case upon its own merits. 


I have known persons with the most 
hide-bound and conservative ideas as 
to the sanctity of the marriage tie, and 
with a profound aversion for divorced 
people, and divorced women in par- 
ticular; yet, when the proper emer- 
gency arose, that is, proper in their own 
eyes, the divorce court was as readily 
resorted to for ‘‘relief’’ as would have 
been the post office if the article desired 
had been a postal card instead of 
eSrelief. 2 

On the other hand, I have known 
persons who have much less regard for 
the marriage tie than they would have 
for a contract to board a horse at a 
livery stable; yet, when circumstances 
arose that would have driven the first- 
named persons to the Divorce Court, to 
Bedlam or to the Grave, they have 
allowed their lives to continue a Hell 
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on Earth for the very fear of breaking 
with those conventionalities which they 
theoretically despise. 

Some people have a theory that 
Socialists are upholders of divorce ; 
that Socialists and Socialism are ac- 
countable for all the divorces of the 
day. This is about on a par with 
saying that Socialism is accountable for 
the Trusts. We Socialists regard both 
Divorce and the Trusts as the result 
of the Industrial Evolution, and feel 
the same toward those who would legis- 
late against Divorce as against those 
who would legislate against the Trusts. 
Of course, many evils follow from the 
lightness with which the marriage tie is 
put on and off ; and likewise, of course, 
many evil consequences follow from 
the concentration of industry into 
the hands of the Trusts. But if 
there is an irresistible cause of both 
Divorce and the Trusts, it would 
manifestly be futile to attempt the 
cure of the evil without removing this 
cause. 

I believe in the Golden Rule and in 
the doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man, 
but if I attempted to conduct my busi- 
ness affairs entirely upon such theories 
there would never be another issue of 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. I know that 
until we have the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth, and that as long as we are 
living under the present system of com- 
petition, we must remember where we 
are and adapt ourselves to our environ- 
ments. When I am swimming under 
water I don’t try to breathe air, 
although I am an air-breathing animal. 
I wait until I get into the air before I 
attempt to inflate my lungs. It is the 
same today in social and economic life. 
I would like to conduct my life 
upon ideal lines, but I recognize the 
unideal conditions and hence am simply 
reasonably ideal. 
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We in America have in the last few 
generations become so accustomed to 
look upon marriage as simply the con- 
ventional consent of society that a man 
and woman who are companionable 
might live together, that we are apt to 
forget that such an idea of marriage is 
a peculiarly modern one, and that it 
does not obtain to any great extent in 
Europe and hardly at all in countries 
other than this. 

In Europe the conventional view 
today is not vastly different from the 
conventional view of the middle ages. 
A man marries a woman much as he 
bought a horse ora cow. She becomes 
his chattel, together with all her belong- 
ings, and she has about as little fo say 
for herself as has his cow. The chief 
difference is that he can get rid of his 
cow with much less difficulty than of 
his wife, or his woman, as she would 
usually be termed. 

In America, the woman has a place 
superior to that of women in other parts 
of the world, not primarily because of 
her own superiority but because the 
industrial conditions have made it such. 
At the beginning, in colonial days, and 
later in the winning of the West, 
woman was the companion rather than 
the slave of her husband. Then, when 
city industries began to crowd upon 
the farm life which had hitherto hada 
monopoly, woman again had opportuni- 
ties to gain an existence independent 
of any individual association with a 
particular man. There was a time 
when in order to get a living at all a 
woman simply had to find a husband; 
and when she did find him she very 
often had to make a living for him as 
well as forherself. In fact, such things 
are not entirely relegated to the past 
as yet. 

Today a woman can do about as she 
pleases, as far as marrying is concerned. 


THE DIVORCE PROBLEM 


She is no longer confined to being a 
wife, fora career. She may enter into 
competition with man at almost any 
point in the industrial world. It is 
really a question whether an unmarried 
woman is not more economically inde- 
pendent than a man. Not only has 
woman become independent of man 
owing to her ability to make her way 
unaided by a husband, but she has also 
acquired the right of holding property 
in her own name, which is another road 
to her economic independence. The 
result of all this is that whereas at one 
time when a woman married a man it 
was absolutely for life, simply because 
she would starve to death if she left 
him, today she may leave him and find 
it easier to get a living than if she 
remained with him. 

It is this facility of becoming inde- 
pendent that causes the facility of 
divorce; and if the good bishops and 
others who are vexing their souls out 
at so much per thousand words to help 
boom Mr. Hearst’s papers, would only 
consider the divorce question from the 
economic standpoint rather than from a 
religious one, they might have a great 
light break in upon them. 

The following extract from an edi- 
torial in the New York World is signifi- 
cant of the position I am taking as to 
economic independence being the basis 
of a great deal of the divorce of the 
present day: 

FROM POSTAL REFORM, DIVORCE. 


The Postmaster-General’s order forbidding 
man and wife to hold clerkships in his 
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department has produced its first fruits. A 
woman clerk drawing $1,400 a year announces 
that she and her husband, who draws §1,800, 
have decided to part. “He has always 
spent his salary,’’ she says, ‘‘and I have 
spent mine.’’ Neither cares to spend less. 
So Mr. Payne’s ‘‘reform’’ brings forth 
divorce. 


Of course it is easy for strict constructionists 
to argue that a pair so easily parted are better 
parted, though it must even be admitted that a 
cutting of the family receipts almost in half is 
no small consideration. But the fact remains, 
as the World has previously intimated, that the 
anti-marriage order is of more than doubtful 
wisdom. 

Marriage does not rob a woman of the right 
still to be a wage-earner under approved con- 
ditions. Many wives are justly proud of the 
ability to maintain their own resources and 
even contribute to the household fund. Govern- 
ment is in petty business when it interferes 
with any of these. It is in perilous busi- 
ness when by any of its acts it inclines to 
the discouragement of wedlock and the 
encouragement of vicious substitutes for home 
life. 


There is only one form of logic which up- 
holds the Postmaster-General. That is the 
logic of the spoilsmen. The more wives out of 
office the more chance to reach such civil- 
service eligibles as have votes. 


It does seem too absurd that the United 
States Postmaster-General should, by 
an order, augment the number of 
divorces. 

Something very like the above also 
happens asa result of the U.S. Pension 
Office withdrawing pensions from sol- 
diers’ widows as a penalty for re-marry~ 
ing. The rule simply leads to illegal 
relationships. It neither saves money 
nor morals. 


THE IMPENDING POLITICAL CYCLONE 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
November 21, 1902 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, ESQ. 

My DEAR WILSHIRE, — Have you 
time to write about twelve hundred 
words for the January ‘‘ Pilgrim,” con- 
cerning the gain in the Socialist vote 
forthe nation, the results of it and what 
it portends? I should like very much 
to have a brief article from you about 
it; or, if you haven’t time to do that, 
perhaps you could write me a short 
letter which I could embody in my 
Mer and Matters department. George 
Fred. Williams writes me of the talk he 
had with you recently. I see many 
evidences that things are coming your 
way. Perhaps some of the things that 
come to my attention and that do not 
come to yours are of even greater 
importance than those about which the 
Socialist organization is informed. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIs J. ABBOT. 


Nov. 25, 1902 
WILLIS J. ABBOT, EsoQ., 
Editor The Pilgrim. 

DEAR ABBOT,—The increase in the 
Socialist vote in the last election from 
less than 100,000 to nearly 400,000, 
while startling to those not informed of 
the cause thereof, is to me but a slight 
indication of the tremendous change in 
the political horizon which is shortly to 
appear in material form in a. still 
further enormously increased Socialist 
vote; just as when a sudden freshet 


makes the water behind the dam flow 
out of the outlets in higher and greater 
streams with each rise of the flood, so 
does the increase in the Socialist vote 
indicate the rise of the flood of Socialist 
sentiment; but again, as these small 
streams which go through the dam do 
not indicate by any means the full 
amount of water which is piling up be- 
hind the dam and which may eventu- 
ally flow over it and sweep it away, so 
the increase in the Socialist vote in the 
last election is no complete indication 
of the real rise in the Socialist senti- 
ment of the country. The Socialist 
vote is simply the expression of a very 
small portion of the people who have 
become conscious of the inevitability 
of great social changes owing to the in- 
dustrial evolution, and also those who 
have a desire to effect such a change. 
However, that those who regard So- 
cialism as inevitable are comparatively 
few compared with those who are 
simply unconsciously affected by the 
industrial evolution and desire a 
change, ‘without realizing the reasons 
which have inspired this desire. When 
the chick in the egg first moves within 
the shell, a day or so previous to its 
being hatched, it is very probable that 
it is not inspired with a desire to get 
out of the shell because of any know- 
ledge of what is going to happen when 
it does get out. It simply has an 
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unconscious desire for movement and 
liberty. It is the same way with us in 
the United States. We have been 
developing: our industrial machinery 
exactly as the chick has been develop- 
ing its legs and wings; and in each 
case they have been developed not for 
use within our present shell, but for use 
when we have emerged from it. Our 
great railroad systems and our indus- 
trial machinery have been developed 
for use under Socialism, and not for 
use today; for, as John Stuart Mill 
ably said, it is doubtful if all the ma- 
chinery that has ever been built has 
lessened the hcurs of toil of any single 
laboring man. This machinery which 
we have has done us no good, as a 
social organization, so far; nor can it 
until we as a social organization have 
assumed a different method of life and 
become capable of using it, exactly as 
the chicken cannot use its wings and 
legs until it gets out of the shell. 
Hence, when the chick first begins to 
peck atits shell and try to get out, it 
might appear to some that it is doing 
this with a full knowledge of the future 
before it; yet it has no more know- 
ledge of what its life is going to be 
than you or I had when the first 
material manifestation of a separate 
life and movement came to. us when 
we were yet within our mothers’ 
womb. 

This manifestation of a social con- 
sciousness is not seen nearly so mark- 
edly in the growth of the Socialist vote 
as it is in the current conversation now 
prevailing among men and women. 
Today you cannot find anyone who is 


not ready to admit that some sort of a | 


social change is imminent. What it 
may be he may not know, nor be will- 
ing to assist in bringing it about. Peo- 
ple simply recognize the impending 
change, without realizing definitely 
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what it is to be. You will find this as 
markedly in the religious world as in 
the business world. The ministers to- 
day are changing very much in the old 
philosophy of the necessity of hell, as 
are the business men in their philosophy 
regarding the necessity of competition. 

The great difficulty which the So- 
cialist Party meets in increasing its 
vote is the lack of organization and the 
lack of trained speakers upon economic 
subjects. America, of course, is full of 
good speakers, but to become con- 
versant with the economics of Socialism 
requires a considerable period of time, 
and. also considerable intelligence as 
well as intellectual honesty, and this 
combination is as yet much rarer than 
it should be. Many men who cou'd 
speak upon Socialism are as yet afraid 
to do so, and many of those who are 
not afraid are intellectually incapable 
of doing it. Theresult is that we have 
a vast increase of vote without much, if 
any, leadership, the increase being due 
rather to the logic of events than to the 
logic of Socialist speakers. As soon 
as Socialism becomes fashionable, so 
to speak—that is, as soon as it attains 
such growth that a man does not lose 
caste with his neighbors nor his job 
with his employers by espousing it, 
there is no question but that we are 
going to have a vast number of people 
identify themselves with us who are 
now holding back ; and, as I have said, 
this will come like an avalanche. My 
own idea is that the vote may increase 
up to a million within the next two 
years; and that within the following 
two or three years it is quite possible 
that it will jump from one million to 
three million and possibly five. 

Yes, I had a very interesting talk 
with Mr. George Fred. Williams, of 
Massachusetts, a few days ago, on the 
question of the remarkable growth o: 
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Socialism in that State, where, as you 
know, the vote went from 11,000 to 
34,000 in one year. Mr. Williams is an 
earnest and advanced thinker, and is 
quite ready to accept the Socialist pro- 
gramme for national ownership of pub- 
lic utilities; and, in fact, this is the 
attitude which most of the Democratic 
leaders are now taking. Mr. Williams, 
however, is of opinion that the Demo- 
cratic Party may be induced to take such 
an advanced stand upon the subject 
of the nationalization of public utili- 
ties that it will be unnecessary for the 
Socialist Party to do the work that it 
has set out for itself. I believe events 
will show that Mr. Williams is wrong. 
The Democratic Party, like other poli- 
tical parties, represents a class. The 
class it represents is the smaller capital- 
ists, and they are being rapidly exter- 
minated by the growing power of the 
Trusts upon the one side and the labor 
unions upon the other. With the dis- 
appearance of the smaller capitalist 
class, it necessarily follows that the 
Democratic Party, which represents 
this class, must also disappear. There 
are, logically, but two classes left—the 
rich class, which will be represented by 
the Republican Party, and the working 
class represented by the Socialist Party. 
Upon this theory, therefore, there is no 
logical reason for the Democratic Party 
being kept alive ; and I think this is to 
be the course of events in this country. 
The Republican Party will finally absorb 
those of the Democratic Party with plu- 
tocratic tendencies, and at the same time 
lose from its ranks those of its members 
who are in real sympathy with our 
democratic institutions and a change in 
our social organism, which will result 
in a higher form of life. We Ameri- 


cans are all idealists; we are only 


wishing to find some practical method 
of realizing our ideals; and it will 
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be only the very dull and the very 
selfish that will remain with the Re- 
publican Party. All those who have 
intelligence enough to recognize that 
they can realize their ideals through 
Socialism are sure to join the Socialist 
Party. I can see no hope at all 
for any life remaining to the Demo- 
cratic Party, unless in the next two or 
three years it adopts the Socialist pro- 
gramme in its entirety, so that the 
Socialist Party will have no reason left 
to exist. This, however, would be 
almost equivalent to expecting that an 
old man dying could absorb the soul of 
a child and so continue his own life. 
Again, with the increase of the So- 
cialist vote and the discussion which it 
has already aroused in editorial columns 
of our press, very much of the antagon- 
ism to Socialism will shortly disappear. 
It is not so very long ago when every- 
one spoke of Socialism as something 
that was terribly bad, and they would 
give up their lives rather than have it; 
while today it is thought of as such a 
very good thing that people would 
willingly give up their lives in order to 
bring it about. For about fifteen years 
I have been lecturing on Socialism, and 
there are few who have had better 
opportunity than I to judge of this 
change in public sentiment. I never 
find an audience today that will not 
admit that Socialism is a good thing, 
but they imagine that it is so far off 
that they cannot get it. When I make 
a careful analysis of our economic 
situation, showing that owing to the 
overproduction of machinery an_in- 
soluble unemployed problem must 
shortly arise which will necessitate the 
introduction of Socialism, they will 
admit my economic argument step by 
step as I proceed; but when I sum up 
the logical conclusion of the various 
steps, they are so transfixed by the 
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beautiful vision conveyed by the sum 
total, that they often refuse to accept 
the conclusion. However, this has 
been the attitude of the world in all 
past time. Fulton might demonstrate 
theoretically that steam would propel a 
steamboat, but until it actually did so 
the mass of the people would not be- 
lieve in its possibility; and all the 
great inventions of the world have been 
made in the same way, against the 
opinion of the great majority. It is 
only the actual facts which seem to 
convince us of reality. Theory will 
never be accepted by the mass of the 
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people unless backed by a material 
manifestation. It will no doubt be the 
case in this country that until we 
actually do have the great Unemployed 
Problem, brought about by the comple- 
tion of the machinery of production as 
indicated by the Trust, the American 
people will regard Socialism as a more 
or less beautiful theory, and will refuse 
to accept it until there is seen to be no 
other way of escaping social destruction. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


UTOPIA 


SOMERSET, ME., Nov. 16, 1902. 


Fi, Gag LLSHIRE. 

DEAR SIR,—Will you kindly give me 
an answer to the following questions, 
viz.: (1) How will a man carry on a 
farm and not work but eight hours a 
day? (2) Will laborers be paid by a 
credit slip given them by the Govern- 
ment under Socialism? (3) What will 
the Government do with the actual 
cash owned by the Capitalist class ? 

I would consider it a great favor if 
you will answer these questions. 

Yours respectfully, 
PERCY TAYLOR. 


New York, Nov. 20, 1902. 
DEAR MR. TAYLOR,—In reply to 


your first question, I will say that 
under Sociasm agriculture will be con- 


ducted upon a very large scale, much 
the same as the factory system of to- 
day, and that there is no reason why 
the hours should not be as limited 
upon farm work as in other pursuits. 
It may be that a man may have to 
work eight or even ten hours a day 


upon the farm for one or two months, 
and then possibly have a holiday for 
one or two months; or he may work 
six months and have a holiday for six 
months. It is impossible to conceive 
that when mechanical development will 
have made it possible to generally re- 
duce the hours of necessary labor to 
two hours a day that a man will not 
insist upon participating in these ad- 
vantages simply because he works on 
a farm. Certainly, if a man in other 
pursuits works only two hours a day, 
it would be impossible to get him to 
work upon a farm unless there were 
some equivalent made to him for work- 
ing more than two hours. I believe 
that in the future men will not be con- 
fined to one special line of work. The 
men who work on the farm will also 
work in the city, and also be engaged 
in intellectual and artistic pursuits. I 
think the future promises a complete 
development for the universal man. 
Replying to your second question, I 
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would say that the ‘‘ credit slip ’’ seems 
to be the simplest method of determin- 
ing the remuneration of the laborer; 
that is, he will get a credit slip certify- 
ing that he has labored for two hours 
and this slip will entitle him to com- 
modities from the Government store to 
the extent of two hours’ worth. For 
instance, he will go into the store fora 
hat and will see one marked ‘‘ one-half 
hour,’’ present his two-hour check, get 
the hat and have a half-hour punched 
out of his two-hour check, leaving an 


hour and a half remaining to his credit. 
He will purchase commodities upon 


the basis of their labor cost and will 
pay for them in labor performed by 
himself, measured by the length of 
time he works. It is to be understood 
that when a hat, for instance, is marked 
“two hours,” the two hours include 
not only the actual time spent in pro- 
ducing the hat, but also a proportion of 
the cost of supporting all free Govern- 
ment institutions, such as is involved 
in the care of roadways, parks, public 
libraries, the support of those unable to 
work, etc., etc. In other words, the 
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expenses that are now expressed in 
taxes would then be concealed in the 
extra cost of the hat priced in labor 
time. The hat itself may not have 
taken over an hour and a-half to make, 
whereas it will be charged at two hours, 


the extra half representing the cost of 
carrying on the government, or rather 


the administration of such public utili- 
ties which do not directly support 
themselves. 

In your third question you ask what 
will the Government do with the actual 
cash owned by the capitalist class? I 
presume you refer to gold and silver, 
as, of course, paper money, bonds, etc., 
will become of no value other than 
that of so much old paper. Gold and 
silver will be utilized by the community 
just as existing stores of pig-iron and 
copper will be utilized, in whatever 
way it shall be decided is for the good 
of all. 


Hoping the above will answer your 
questions satisfactorily, I am, 


Faithfully yours, 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 
given us the usual platitudinarian 
message, which we expect from our 
presidents. I have read it over care- 
fully and I can see nothing in it in the 
way of recommendations regarding the 
Trust and the Tariff, which has not 
been in every presidential message for 
the last twelve years. There is still 
the same old talk about regulation of 
Trusts, etc., and we all know there is 
no possibility of doing anything. 
There is one thing I might point out 
in the President's speech, however, 


which while it is not new, yet expresses 
the views of a great many good people 
as to the right position to take in regard 
to what they call the rights of labor 
and capital. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard College, has expressed the view 
that the ‘‘scab” is typical of the 
noblest product of American civilization, 
The President in a way practically en- 
dorses this position by saying that the 
laborer has the same right to individual 
freedom that the capitalist has. He 
goes on to say that he believes in the 
utmost organization of both labor and 
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capital. In order to examine this 
position let us go to the logical extreme. 
We would then have all the capitalists 
organized into one great Trust and the 
rest of the world organized into a great 
labor union. It is easy to see that 
under such a condition of affairs, the 
capitalists, owning the earth, could 
dictate their own terms to organized 
labor, no matter how complete that 
organization might be. The capitalists 
would say: ‘‘We own the earth, and 
you can work on our terms or not at 
all. We are in no danger of starving, 
as we can go to work and run things 
ourselves and get what we please, 
while you are deliberating as to whether 
you will accept our terms.” 

If President Roosevelt and President 
Eliot assume that the capit list has no 
superior position to the laborer owing 
to the ownership of the earth, then 
they are justified in taking the position 
that both should have freedom to do as 
they please with their own, viz., the 
capitalist with the earth and the laborer 
with his labor power. They don’t 
seem to recognize that labor power is 
of no value to the laborer unless he can 
apply it to the earth, and the capitalist 
has the power to prevent him get- 
ting at the earth and to dictate to 
the laborer the terms on which he 
may live. The only solution to 
this problem is to have complete 
organization of both labor and capital, 
have every man a part of organized 
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labor, and have the organization of 
labor control the capital of the 
earth. In the future we shall have no 


capitalists and no separate public— 
nothing but organized labor—and 
everybody shall be in it. 

President Eliot’s assumption that the 
“‘scab”’ represents the true American 
freeman, would be right enough under 
a primitive state of society where there 
was no difficulty in everyone’s getting 
the product of his labor. But he 
chooses to ignore existing conditions 
under which labor is able to get wages 
only by taking what the capitalist gives 
him; and if labor does not organize 
and demand a certain wage it is bound 
to get less remuneration. If a certain 
number of laborers refuse to join the 
union, and offer to take less wages than 
those demanded by the union, it is 
obvious that the organization of the 
laborers will be futile, as the capitalist 
will naturally hire the ‘‘scab’’ labor at 
the lower rate instead of the union 
labor at the higher rate. It is a matter 
of necessity that the union prevent the 
scabs offering their labor, just exactly 
as it is a necessity that Mr. Rockefeller 
should prevent the independent refiners 
from offering their oil on the market. 
Rockefeller is just as much bound to 
prevent competition in oil, as is Mr. 
John Mitchell to prevent competition in 
labor. The same conditions which 
force the formation of the Trusts force 
the formation of labor unions. 


A DEBATE WITH PROFESSOR SELIGMAN 


There is to be a debate between my- 
self and Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Colum- 
bia College, at Cooper Union, on the 
evening of January 16th. Admission 
free. The debate is to be under the 
auspices of the People’s Institute. I 
am able to make this statement in my 
own magazine, simply because it is 
published in Canada. The rule of the 
United States Post Office is that if it 
were done here it would make the 
magazine simply an advertising circular 
for my lectures. It is fortunate that 
the monarchy of England retains a 
little control in North America, as it 
has given us American editors an 


opportunity to express our views and 
to speak the truth. 

The Board of Trustees of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute consists of J. G. Phelps 
Stokes, V. Everit Macy, Charles 
Sprague Smith, W. H. Baldwin, jun., 
Frank R. Cordley, John J. Foote, 
Howard Mansfield, Seth S. Terry and 
George Tombleson. Some of the 
incorporators are: Felix Adler, Robert 
Fulton Cutting, Grace H. Dodge, 
Abram S. Hewitt, R. Heber Newton, 
William S. Rainsford, Ernest H. 
Crosby, Jacob A. Riis, Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Albert Shaw, Walter E. 
Bentley, John S. Crosby, Samuel 
Gompers, Edward King, J. H. Schiff. 


THE TRAGEDY BEHIND THE MASK OF CHRISTMAS 


This is the story of a book—a pretty trifle of 
divers arts. An artist had written its lovely 
lines and had given to woman’s profound and 
‘pure love a worthy voice, for it was an’edition 
of the Portuguese Sonnets. An artist had made 
the type in which it was set, and an artist had 
bound the whole. Each illuminated initial letter 
was a work of love and art. Altogether, it was 
fit, the tender-hearted buyer thought, as she 
found it in the leather-scented cunfusion of the 
book department, to send to Him. She was 
urgent about the sending. It was already two 
days before Christmas. She had dallied long 
over the choosing, and she wanted to be sure 
that it would reach Him on Christmas Day. 


The polite man who had sold her the book— 
rather as one connoisseur would pass a treasure 
over for the appreciation of another than asa 
vulgar bit of holiday barter—bade her be at 
peace. The book should be delivered at the 
proper moment, late as was its ordering. 

Boxed and protected against possible rough- 
ness of Christmas handling, it went its way 
to the packing-room. Thence, because the great 
store’s own delivery wagons, though numerous, 
were ridiculously inadequate to the Christmas 
demand upon them, it went to the delivery 
company which had contracted to manage part 
of the holiday rush. At the office of this com- 
pany—a big barracks with strewn counters and 
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glaring lights and tired, breathless, irritable 
men sorting innumerable bundles—it was as- 
signed to its proper division. It was to be de- 
livered on West Seventy-second Street. The 
local express company to which the big com- 
pany sublet part of its Christmas trade for that 
district came along and took the book with 
many another parcel. 

All day long, from the front seat of that 
wagon, a boy of thirteen leaped with bundles, 
ran up stairs, caught sight of holly wreaths 
behind weblike curtains, heard laughter, felt 
the warmth of comfortable halls upon him as 
the doors opened to receive what he brought. 
He had been full of delight in it all earlier in 
the season. He was still a schoolboy, but he 
had the customary certificate permitting him to 
work for the holiday fortnight. He was earn- 
ing a little money. He would buy gifts on his 
own account ; he would share more closely the 
joy of giving than as a mere emergency 
messenger boy. He had read Christmas fiction 
in his day, and he knew all about the little boys 
who toil into the starving homes on Christmas 
Day with the unexpected turkey, reward of 
their own industry. But by the time the 
Portuguese Sonnets came to his hand, he was 
tired. 

As the days of the fortnight had passed the 
vision had dimmed a little. Each day was 
more of a rush than the one before. Each night 
saw him stumbling home later. He began to 
wonder when he should find time to make the 
Christmas purchases on which he had set his 
young heart. Then he found that he didn’t 
greatly care whether he made them or not. He 
was looking forward to Christmas Day as the 
day when he might stop the leaps from the 
delivery wagon, the rush up the steps with the 
parcels, the breathless descents. 

It was eleven o’clock when the book was 
delivered on Seventy-second Street. The maid 
who received it grumbled a little about the 
unseemliness of the hour. The boy was too 
tired to retort, though he usually had a vocabu- 
lary which would have done justice to his feel- 
ings. There were more parcels to be delivered, 
however, more steps to climb, more leaps to 
make from the slowed wagon, more runs to 
overtake it; for the driver was anxious to get 
‘hrough some time, as he said, and saw no use 
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in waiting for the delivery boy to make leisurely 
trips to and from the doors. 

They got back to the stables a little after the 
good people of the town had gone home from 
the midnight masses. The delivery boy was 
unutterably tired. He rolled a stable blanket 
about him, crawled into a wagon, and fell asleep. 

The night was cold; the stars that the 
expressman and his aide had not had time to 
look at were like bits of ice in the far-off sky. 
It grew colder as the roll of the last belated 
wagon sounded upon the streets ; it was bitterly 
cold when the clamor of early Christmas bells 
stirred the world to life and joy and love be- 
hind the wreathed windows. But the delivery 
boy did not stir to any of these again. 

The lover who read the Portuguese Sonnets, 
the girl who blushed at his thanks, and all the 
other happy givers and happy recipients of gifts 
of love, never dreamed that a little boy had 
been murdered by the system which their 
thoughtlessness had made, and which it con- 
tinues; that the holiday rush and crush, over- 
working with pitiless indifference thousands of 
girls and boys, thousands of men and women, 
had brought desolation into one house as a 
Christmas offering. 

This is a true story. There was a paragraph 
in the papers the day after Christmas, telling 
that a boy had died of cold and exposure in 
such and such a stable. But it was a tiny 
paragraph, not nearly as long as the one which 
told of a Christmas dinner party at a great 
house, and not anything like so long as the 
account of the dinner to the friendless newsboys 
or the homeless bootblacks, in which festivity 
the buyer of the Portuguese Sonnets played a 
picturesquely benevolent part. 

To blame the great store, or the big express 
company, or the little one, would be idle. 
They, after all, are but servants of the great 
public, and if the great public will leave its 
shopping to be done in a few feverish, breath- 
less days, they can only seek to meet the 
demand upon their resources and energies. 

Meantime the little boy was dead, and the 
money he had, in imagination, spent with such 
marvellous discretion and taste, was scarce 
enough for his mother to rattle in one hand 
while her forlorn eyes scanned the bill for his 
burial. ANNE O’ HAGAN, in Evening Post, N.Y. 


WHY DOES NOT THE NATION RISE? 


THE following editorial appeared in 
the Cleveland Press last August, 
and while it is somewhat out of date 
inasmuch as the coal strike is settled, 
it was so thoroughly to the point and 
written in such virile English that I feel 
it should not be lost to my readers, and 
reproduce it with great pleasure: 


‘“As the people begin to directly 
suffer because of the great. anthracite 
strike, as they see rioting and bloodshed 
and starvation and bankruptcies, there 
are presented the usual suggestions for 
a settlement. 

‘‘On one side are those who believe, 
in greater or less degree, that money 
might is right; that labor unionism 
means anarchy; that the lives, the 
happiness, the progress, the food, the 
clothes, even the morality of those who 
toil should be matters of barter in an 
open market, with indiscriminate, un- 
limited competition. This side shrinks 
not at the blood on the militiaman’s 
bayonet. They believe that it is right 
that one man should have millions and, 
through a hired agent at New York, 
control the lives of an hundred thousand 
half-paid, half-fed, half-clothed men, 
women and children in Pennsylvania. 
They believe that one man should have 
millions with which to buy special 
privileges and special luxuries, or with 
which to start a dissipated heir on a 
career of promoting general vice, while 
tens of thousands work, from boyhood 
to decrepitude, hand in hand with 
Death in the bowels of the earth, and 
have naught. They may not believe 
in these things in detail. But they do 


believe in and support the thirg of 
which these details are the unavoidable 
and legitimate offspring. 

‘“‘On the other side are found the great 
majority of the toilers, firm in their be- 
lief that their salvation lies in numerical 
strength, strong in their hope that their 
own sufferings and sacrifice musi bring 
relief, ready, in many cases, recklessly 
to give their blood to the militiaman’s 
bayonet, more and more wiliing to 
suffer and die in proving that God 
Almighty did not make two classes of 
men, the one with the power and ease 
that successful greed gets for them, the 
other the helpless victims of that greed. 

“It is the same old aliznment. 
Wealth, resources, greed, indiiference, 


.selfishness, power on one side; human 


suffering, sacrifice, recklessness, hope- 
lessness on the other. And the final 
settlement will mean what settle- 
ments of strikes have meant in the 
past—an effort for more power on the 
one hand, more hate on the otlier hand, 
loss to the whole. Organized capital 
will have more militiamen, higher 
fences around its factories. Organized 
labor will prepare for a longer period 
of suffering without work. So long as 
it is a conflict between greed and 
human happiness and progress and 
there is victor and victim in a conflict 
so predicated, there can be no other 
fruits of a ‘ settlement.’ 

‘This is a nation the most patriotic 
on earth. Attack our government, and 
rich and poet, alike, spring to the de- 
fense with their lives and resources, 
upon the impulse, with but the thought 
that the good of all is assailed. The 
flesh is still on. the bones of that 
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aristocrat, Hamilton Fish, who died 
a hero in the uniform of a common 
soldier, for his country. 

‘*Yet the coal baron will slip into his 
splendid church pew, pray God to for- 
give his sins and bless his country and 
go outside and buy a ward-heeler’s 
vote for $2 on the first street corner. 
Yet this patriotic nation, which can be 
prosperous and happy only as the 
average of prosperity and happiness is 
high, will sit by and see those natural 
brothers and fellow-workers, Capital 
and Labor, gnaw one another’s throat to 
a settlement that means death, degrada- 
tion or still more brutal future conflict. 

“For the good of the whole nation, 
the nation should exercise its power to 
settle these conflicts. If the capitalists 


of Wall Street should put on sabers, go 
over into Pennslyvania, meet an armed 
body of miners and cut the throats of 
men, women and children, the nation 
would act. 


The thing that is done is 


IMES without number I have been 
asked why I, a woman, happened 
to become a machinist, and why I chose 
a trade so far from woman’s prescribed 
sphere of action. When I attempt to 
answer the question, I find there are a 
number of reasons, all good and valid, 
and yet I cannot point to any one of 
them that quite answers the question 
fully. 

Perhaps it was because Nature, that 
sly, wise old mother, placed in my 
brain an unusually strong desire to 
create. 

At any rate I remember that as a 
little child no pastime sufficed, unless 
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that Wall Street degrades and starves 
and slaughters men, women and 
children in Pennsylvania with that in- 
sidious weapon, monopoly greed, and 
the nation stirs not over a settlement 
that means more greed, more hate, 
more misery. 

‘‘Moreover, this is a great Christian 
nation. It has a million churches, a 
million school houses, millions upon 
millions of people who recognize a 
Good Father who created us all His 
Children, not some of us. It has God 
in its thoughts and acts, if not in its 
statutes. Why does it not rise, as a 
Christian nation, and, by its Christian 
political power, put an end to the long- 
drawn-out conflicts between greed and 
struggling humanity which mean the 
starvation of children, the dishonoring 
of young girls, the imbruting of grown 
men and women, and, indirectly, all 
things else on the long list of 
immorality ?”’ 


it was the making of something. Mud 
pies, cob houses, corn silk babies, it 
was all one to me, so long as I could 


make my own playthings. Boughten 
ones were of no value, except to tear 
up and see how other folks made things. 
More than once was I punished for 
tearing up my new jumping-jack, to 
see what made it go. Finally it was 
known in our family, that it was useless 
to give mea toy, but that I would be 
perfectly happy with a hammer or saw. 

As I grew older my brother and I 
made water wheels, and wind mills 
galore, and a wonderful saw mill, for 
which we made a saw out of one of 
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mother’s brightest pie tins, nicely 
toothed with her best scissors, and for 
which we secured motive power, by 
attaching the belt to the sewing 
machine treadle. Grandmother’s knit- 
ting needles made first-rate shafts for 
our spool pulleys; and more than once 
I had to pick up the stitches on a 
stocking, as punishment for confiscat- 
ing her needles. One time I remember 
being sent to bed in dire disgrace 
because I cut the whole end off my 
best Sunday sash to make a kite, and 
used my hair ribbon to deck the tail. 
In fact my whole childhood was a series 
of trials and disgraces, because I 
insisted on making things, and wasn’t 
particularly scrupulous where I got my 
materials, or whose tools I used. 

At eighteen I found myself an over- 
grown, slender girl, my physique 
wrecked by over-study, in miserabte 
health, and the problem of self support 
confronting me. I had tried suc- 
cessively school teaching at $30 a 
month, vest making at $1 a day, and 
stenography at $9 a week, and realized, 
that with my poor health I could never 
make a living at any ofthem. I looked 
over all the field of women’s work and 
saw no hope; all were over-crowded 
and under-paid, and I was beginning 
to wonder if marriage was the only way 
left for a girl to make a living, when I 
made the acquaintance of one of those 
wonderful mechanical geniuses that our 
present system so effectually crushes. 

In his company all my old love for 
mechanics came back to me, and he, 
delighted to find so apt and interested 
a pupil, taught me all he could of the 
theory of mechanics. Soon my father 
became interested, and fina'ly we three 
combined our small capital, and started 
a little machine shop. I was supposed 
to do office work, but as our establish- 
ment was a very modest one, I could 
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attend to all my duties and still find 
much time to spend in the shop. I 
teased, coaxed and cajoled the men 
into letting me try my hand on their 
work, until the discipline of the shop 
was ruined, and in desperation, one day 
the foreman said that I must either 
keep out of the shop altogether or come 
in and work under his orders. I im- 
mediately replied that I would report 
for duty the next morning, and I did. 

At first the men laughed at me and 
teased me, but that had no effect. 
Then they tried giving me the dirtiest, 
greasiest work in the shop thinking I 
would get discouraged and quit, but all 
of my Irish will was up, and I would 
not yield. Finally when the men real- 
ized that I meant to stick, they grumbled 
long and loud, and finally threatened 
to revolt, not because they disliked me 
personally, but because they feared I 
was establishing a precedent. If one 
girl learned the machinist trate, others 
would, and soon the shops would be 
overrun by women, and wages would 
go down as they have in every trade 
that women have entered. 

Teddy had not turned the lime light 
on the path to the strenuous life at this 
time, but nevertheless I lived it, the 
first two years in the shop. Between 
learning the trade, conciliating the men, 
and pulling wires for admittance to 
the Union I was not troubled with 
enititt. 

Naturally the dirt and grime was 
distasteful to me, and I decided it 
unnecessary. Since I had broken one 
unwritten law by entering the shop, I 
decided to break another, and have the 
floors cleaned, and the windows washed. 
So by a judicious distribution of gum- 
drops and smiles, I gained the co-opera 
tion of the apprentice boys, and soon 
we had the shop as clean as a Dutch 
frau’s front steps. 
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I realized that if I kept pace with the 
boys I could not be hampered with 
superfluous clothing. I discarded corsets 
and long skirts, and wore a short neat 
suit of blue duck, with the regulation 
machinists cap. Of all the costumes I 
have worn since I left the shop, none 
have ever seemed so comfortable or 
becoming as my shop uniform. Manual 
labor in congenial surroundings had 
given me back my health, and wielding 
a hammer and pushing a file had devel- 
oped a pair of shoulders and arms that 
would have been the envy of many 
a society belle. 

Was not the work hard, heavy and 
disagreeabie ? 

It was hard; sometimes so heavy that 
I must needs call some of the boys to 
assist me; but it was never disagree- 
able, for I loved it. 

There is nothing else that brings the 
exultation, the consciousness of power, 
like taking hard, unyielding steel, and 
conquering it, shaping and forming it 
to your will. Then the joy of taking 
an ugly, sodden piece of iron and 
watching it grow under your hand toa 
beautiful polished thing of use and 
beauty. Think what it means toa true 
mechanic, when with a touch as tender 
and as gentle as a mother’s, he care- 
fully fits together the parts of a delicate 
mechanism he has created. Weeks, 
months, aye perhaps for years, he has 
been forming it piece by piece, and at 
la t all is done, carefully each part is 
fitted to the whole. Each tap and 
screw is tightened, each bearing oiled, 
and with eager heart and bated breath 
the power is applied. For an instant 
the belts slip on the polished pulleys, 
thens look! ,: Itis<.offl,; Iteruns:! 2 
works! Eureka! We have won! 
Our hands and brain have given some- 
thing useful to humanity, added to the 
comfort of mankind, and lightened the 


load of the toiler. 
No brush can ever paint the glowing 
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tints of the forge, and no artist ever 
watches his colors with the intensity of 
the mechanic in tempering his tools. 

You wonder, no doubt, why I 
changed the hammer for the pen, the 
shop for the platform, if I loved my 
trade, my art, so much? I'll tell you 
why I did it. Because my work 
brought me in contact with the great 
wage-earning class, and there I saw the 
wage system in all its accursedness. 
There I saw men dumb and paralyzed 
with an unsatisfied longing for the 
brush, the pen, the soil, or for the 
whispering forests, bound to a lathe or 
forge, in the roar of machinery that is 
music to him who loves it, and hell to 
him who hates it. 

On the other hand I saw men who 
were born mechanics chained to a desk, 
or pulpit, miserable misfit failures, be- 
cause they were denied the opportunity 
to do the thing Nature intended them 
for. I saw women denied the right to 
use their strong creative instinct in 
healthful work, and forced into the 
factory, the sweat-shop, the brothel, to 
eirn their bread. 

Here Isaw manhood and womanhood 
wither and crumble away beneath the 
crushing weight of economic servitude. 
I saw men created in the image and 
likeness of God fall to miserable, ser- 
vile, cringing slaves, afraid to hold up 
their heads and say they were men, be- 


“cause some man had it in his power to 


take their means of life away—not 
only theirs but that of their wives and 
babies. I saw fathers robbed of two- 
thirds of the products of their labor, 
and little children’s lives coined into 
profits. 

At last my soul revolted at the crime 
and injustice of it all. I could stand it 
no longer, so I hung up my cap, laid 
aside my calipers and rule, and went 
out in the fight for Socialism. And 
here I stay until the Co-operative 
Commonwealth is ours. 


THE RELIGION 


OF HUMANITY 


EUGENE DEL MAR 


S LONG as the belief prevailed 
that man’s whole duty was toa 
personal God who ruled the Universe 
from afar, and that life here served no 
purpose other than a preparation for 
some future existence, there was com- 
paratively little incentive to right living. 
As those only who were miserable here 
were to be happy hereafter, small in- 
ducement was offered either for the 
self-attainment of happiness, or the 
conferring of itupon others. Why make 
ourselves or others opulent and happy, 
if this temporary benefit was to be offset 
by permanent disadvantages hereafter ? 
But as the identity of God and the 
Universe came to be discerned, and the 
worship of God was translated into a 
love of God’s creatures, a transforma- 
tion took place in religious conceptions. 
God and Heaven were transported 
to this earth, and life here assumed a 
constantly increasing importance. The 
worship of God was no longer to be 
satisfied by forms or ceremonies, or 
through gifts to the Church, but it 
meant a life consecrated to the interests 
of humanity in general. 

It came to be recognized that Society 
was a unit, that the individuals com- 
posing it were depende:.t upon each 
other, and that each might most advan- 
tageously benefit others through Self- 
improvement. And the worship of 
God, after being translated into the 


love of humanity, finally resolved itself 
into the development of the Self. Not 
merely the physical or material body, 
but the Self of which this is a manifes- 
tation; the individualized Soul which 
yet remains inseparable from the Uni- 
versal Spirit that animates and inspires 
all life. 

The vital understanding of the omni- 
presence of God has converted the 
spiritual Heaven of the future into 
present manifestation. We find that 
we are now in a spiritual world, and 
living a spiritual life; that all life is 
spiritual. As the conception of evolu- 


tion has glorified man in spiritualizing 


all life, so has the understanding of 
Unity beautified the physical and ma- 
terial, in everywhere infusing them with 
the realities of the spiritual. 

This translation of ideas typifies the 
growth of the understanding of Unity, 
and the corresponding elimination of 
the conception of Duality. It means 
the conquest of love over fear. It in- 
volves the escape from a Principle of 
Evil and Malevolence to a Universal 
Principle of Beneficence. It recognizes 
a Universe of Love, bound by the ties 
of common interests and universal 
harmony. 

These fundamental conceptions of 
life have been suggested by and were 
the accompaniment of greater physical, 
mental and material freedom and 
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prosperity, and they developed with 
changing social and political conditions, 
all of which acted and reacted upon each 
other. In its new significance, religion 
came to be an essential element of 
social life, and it is now becoming an 
important element of the political 
existence of society. 

It is true that, from time immemorial, 
seligious conceptions and systems have 
been appropriated as political expedi- 
ents. They have been constantly used 
as the adjuncts and supports of arbi- 
trary power, the weapons of which 
have been the fear of God in Heaven, 
and of His self-constituted vice-gerents 
onearth. And the powers so assumed 
have been exerted for the aggrandize- 
ment of self, and the slavery of others. 
The alliance of Church and State has 
always been for the purpose of securing 
or retaining special privileges here, in 
exchange for promises of recompense 
in the hereafter. And these promises, 
while people were sufficiently super- 
stitious, continued to be marketable at 
the face value that was arbitrarily 
placed upon them. 

But the religion of the twentieth 
century is the Religion of Humanity. 
It seeks not to enslave, but to free; it 
aims not to promote the powers and 
privileges of the few, but of the many; 
it shows that Heaven and Hell are but 
conditions of mind that are at our 
present command ; and it combines the 
Here and the Hereafter into the Eternal 
Now. 

Like everything else, the Religion 
of Humanity has many contrasting 
aspects; but these may now be classed 
under the two great divisions of Social- 
ism and Individualism, the latter being 
generally known as the New Thought 
movement. Socialism looks at the in- 
dividual from the point of view of the 
mass, while the New Thought regards 
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the mass from the point of view of the 
Individual. 

Up to the present time, these two 
movements have been distinct and in- 
dividual. Not only this, but to a large 
extent their respective leaders have not 
been amicably disposed toward each 
other. While the general purpose of 
each is the same, they necessarily make 
use of methods as contrasting as are 
their different points of view. Not only 
this, but many of the leaders and most 
of their followers, in advocating and 
endeavoring to advance some _ par- 
ticular system or formulation, have 
either purposely or impliedly placed 
themselves in-opposition to all who do 
not accept their special form of teaching. 

Neither movement has as yet de- 
veloped very far along lines of gener- 
ally accepted principles. In both, the 
ranks are divided into separate camps, 
and to a corresponding extent person- 
alities are still looked to rather than 
principles. Neither movement can hope 
to exert any great social influence 
except as it subordinates personality 
to principle, and accepts the latter as 
its sole guide. And this condition will 
gradually be reached as the spirit of 
harmony intensifies through the agency 
of association and organization. 

The purpose of the New Thought is 
the development of the individual, 
through an increased consciousness that 
he inherently possesses and may bring 
into manifestation all desirable attri- 
butes. And it teaches how, through 
the cultivation and concentration of 
desire, the individual may attract and 
receive what he thus relates to himself. 
Through his increased consciousness 
of power, the individual emerges from 
the mass, and commences an existence 
that is consciously self-directed. 

But this is not all! Back of all this 
lies the tmpelling motive, and it is the 
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motive rather than the method that 
characterizes the New Thought move- 
ment. Its essential conception is that 
of Unity, and it advocates the cultiva- 
tion of Self and the attainment of 
desire from the point of view of the 
benefit of all. Its motives necessarily 
involve as full a measure of giving as 
of receiving. 

Those who regard the New Thought 
merely as an instrument whereby to 
acquire ‘‘success” at the expense ot 
others, have failed to comprehend its 
motives, and are assisting to discredit 
it. Such people are actuated by the 
same motives as are those who have 
become millionaires through extortion 
and bribery. One who would willingly 
accumulate and store up useless wealth 
while millions of his fellow-beings are 
suffering for lack of sustenance, has 
not as yet thoroughly absorbed the 
New Thought conceptions. 

New Thought methods and motives 
are not intended to qualify a few indi- 
viduals to more readily prey upon the 
mass. Nor are they designed to enable 
the individual to attain his desires at 
the expense of others. 
the exaltation of each and all, and they 
ever céntre about the conception of 
Unity. 

When we adopt the Religion of 
Humanity, we find that what we have 
called our duty to God is the duty we 
owe to our Self and our fellow-beings. 
With the elimination of the conception 
of an anthropomorphic God, it becomes 
possible to conceive of a Heaven here, 
and to understand that man’s highest 
duty is to man. 

And with the conception of the 
essential unity of humanity, man’s duty 
to the Self and to others is seen to be 
one and thesame. If he would receive, 
he must give; if he would be loved, he 
must love; if he would benefit the Self, 
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he must be of advantage to others. 
One may rise only as he raises others 
with him, and one may fall only as he 
falls with others. 

The individual who looks down upon 
the mass as separate from himself, is 
quite as narrow as he who similarly 
looks up from the mass to the individual. 
Such an individual is not the perfected 
or hoped-for product of New Thought 
motives andmethods. Such an individ- 
ual has failed to comprehend the basic 
conceptions of the New Thought, and 
he simply assists to perpetuate the 
narrowness of class and prejudice. 

The introduction to the New Thought 
is usually characterized by a con- 
sciousness of separation from the mass. 
The individual point of view comes to 
be accepted to the exclusion of the 
collective, and individual direction be- 
comes the only solution of social 
problems. The collective ideal is sub- 
ordinated to the individual conception; 
and a still higher plane of growth is 
required before that which is essentially 
inseparable comes to be conscious'y 
unified. 

The essentials of the New Thought 
and of Socialism are identical, and the 
religion of Humanity permeates equally 
the social, religious and political life of 
the people. The two movements, in 
some form and at some time, must 
merge into one. And it would seem 
as though the initial stages of their 
coming together had already been 
entered upon. 

From the temporary to the eternal, 
from the part to the whole, from the 
unit to the entirety—such is the general 
tendency! If society is a unit, and if 
the interests of the individual and of 
the mass are identical, we may not 
ignore either the social, the religious or 
the political aspects of society.” These 
are knit .together by ties that are 
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inseparable. And the individual must 
ultimately find that he will be un- 
able to abstain from taking part in 
the liberation of those who have 
not yet reached his condition of 
conscious development. Each will, 
in some measure, be made conscious 
of his own slavery, in the slavery 
of others. 

The social organism may be likened 
to the human body. Local ailments 
and the inharmonies of individual mem- 
bers or organs of the body, may at 
times be effaced through local treat- 
ment; but the disorder, though eviden- 
cing itself locally, may be of such a 
character that general treatment will be 
essential and necessary. So is it with 
society. Some of its inharmonies may 
readily be eliminated through the direct 
improvement of the individual; but 
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those which are peculiar to the social 
organization, as such, require genera 
treatment. The social system may at 
times demand direct consideration. Or 
both special and general treatment may 
be simultaneously required. 

Socialism represents the general or 
collective form of treatment, and the 
New Thought the special or individual. 
Each has its place and purpose; and 
certain inharmonies may be adjusted to 
better advantage through the one or 
the other method. At times they will 
supplement each other; and at others 
they will be complementary. But they 
are essentially identical in their aims 
and purposes. One aims to exalt the 
individual through the elevation of 
society, while the other seeks to exalt 
society through the elevation of the 
individual. 
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John Quincy Adams, sixth President of the 
United States, wrote: ‘Independence in politics 
has always been a characteristic of the Adams 
family.’? Evidently this independence has not 
died out. The Socialist Party of Massachusetts 
has nominated John Quincy Adams for lieuten- 
ant-governor. John Quincy Adams, the Social- 
ist, isa direct descendant of Henry Adams, the 
ancestor of Samuel Adams, John Adams, and 
John Quincy Adams, the President. The pres- 
ent John Quincy Adams, who is a doctor and 
Chairman of the Board of Health of Amesbury, 
having been elected to that position by the 
Socialists, was formerly a Republican, as his 
father before him was. But the Adams 
independence had to crop out, it seems, and 
in this case it has taken the form of So- 
cialism. Dr. Adams, who is highly esteemed 


by his fellow-townsmen, says he is not a 
politician, but that he cannot help seeing 
the trend of affairs, and thinks it is time to 
bring into active operation the principles of 
Socialism. 

The case of John Quincy Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, serves to accentuate a truth which, 
though important, has attracted little attention. 
That a scion of the Adams family is a Socialist 
is today passed over as a matter of small import- 
ance one way or another. A few years ago the 
conversion of a Massachusetts Adams to Social- 
ism would have been regarded as weird and 
terrible. It would seem to indicate that Social- 
ism is no longer regarded as another name for 
Anarchy, and that a man may be a Socialist 
without suffering social ostracism.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


FATHER McGRADY RESIGNS. 


The following is taken from the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune of 
December 8th. Practically the same 
account appeared in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of the same date. 


Yesterday morning to a congregation that 
packed his church, St.Anthony’s, in Bellevue, Ky., 
Rev. Father Thomas McGrady announced that 
he was no longer their pastor, as he had resigned 
the charge, left the priesthood and the church in 
which he had been reared. The announcement, 
coming at 10 o’clock mass, was the prelude toa 
statement that took the place of the morning 
sermon—a statement that recited in full the long- 
standing controversy between him and his spirit- 
ual superior, Bishop Camillus P. Maes, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of 
Kentucky. 

The controversy between Father McGrady and 
his Bishop has long been known to exist, and 
the cause therefor was also generally known. 
For several years Father McGrady had attracted 
to himself widespread attention because of his 
radical speeches and writings, his departure from 
the customary duties and lines of thought of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. A man of learning 
and eloquence, forceful in argument, brilliant and 
fearless in speech, he has been quoted so often, 
has allowed the quotations to stand without denial 
or correction when they were questioned, and 
has written articles over his own signature so 


full of the teachings of Socialism and indeed all ° 


things radical when aligned with the existing 
social conditions in church and state, that many 
who knew the strict line laid down by church 
authorities for their priests ha *e wondered why 
these departures by Father McGrady did not 
long ago bring down upon him the discipline, if 
not the punishment of the church. 

The sudden and rather astonishing event of 
yesterday in St. Anthony’s Church explains this 


long delay on the part of the higher officials of 
the church. The Bishop wha directs Father 
McGrady has been many months seeking to recall 
his priest from the paths forbidden in line of 
thought, has first admonished, then warned with 
severity, and now finally, it is believed, had com- 
municated to his subordinate an ultimatum that 
meant for Father McGrady complete retraction 
or excommunication. Father McGrady has, on 
the other hand, answered with challenge and de- 
fiance, evidently not at any time intending to 
retract statements, writings and teachings he 
seems to have been first firmly convinced of in 
point of truth and correctness of position before 
he spoke or wrote of them publicly. From his 
own statement the controversy has long ago 
passed the point where there was possible satis- 
factory arrangement except by his complete 


renunciation. From those higher in authority in 


‘the church there is no statement, neither the 


Bishop of the diocese, Rt. Rev. Camillus P. 
Maes, nor Archbishop William Elder, of this 
city, being willing to make statements or 
comment on the case, 


When Father McGrady made his rather start. 
ling yesterday morning, to 
congregation there followed a remarkable scene. 

“Tam no longer your pastor, and this will be 
my farewell sermon,” were the introductory 
It seemed as if all, old and young, knew 
and fully realized the import of the announce- 
ment. There was bowing of heads and men, 
women and children wept. For let it be said 
that Father McGrady, no matter how far he 
departed from the rules and doctrines of his 
church, was still greatly beloved by his congre- 
gation in the little city just across the river. They 
had come to know him as their spiritual father 
and adviser, as their fellow man and physician. 
He comforted them spiritually, but he also had 
time and again comforted them and others 
physically. For he went about often doing good 


statement, his 


words. 
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to those of the faith and to those not of the faith. 
In Bellevue, in the neighboring communities and 
on this side of the river the man came to be 
known. His ministrations were to the sick 
physically as well as the sick spiritually. 

After the services almost all of the congrega- 
tion lingered and crowded about their beloved 
pastor, weeping and pleading with him not to 
leave them. It was a scene remarkable in this 
day and in this country. But the recanting 
priest remained firm. 

As with his open advocacy of doctrines and 
beliefs his superior in the church deemed heresy, 
he had first carefully gone over the entire field, 
concluded that his position was correct, and then, 
announcing his determination, would not be 
changed. He told those friends who crowded 
around him that his farewell was only as a pastor 
and spiritual leader ; that he intended remaining 
with them, as a citizen of Bellevue, and that the 
only change is that, instead of being their pastor 
and friend, he would be their friend. 

His life in its remainder, the man announced, 
would be devoted to lecturing and to writing. 
He has already written several books and many 
articles for newspapers and magazines, but he 
intimated that the subject of his first book since 
his change will be, ‘‘ Why I left the priesthood.” 
He also intimated that he intended also watching, 
although no longer connected with the church, 
certain developments and certain churchmen of 
the diocese, who themselves have been watching 
him closely a long time. 

When seen by a Commercial Tribune reporter 
at the priest’s residence, where he will probably 
remain some time, as his charge is not ended 
until the 17th of this month, Father McGrady 
had no hesitancy in talking of his resignation and 
the causes leading up toit. He said admonish- 
ment and orders have been received by him a 
long time, but the climax approached with the 
receipt of the letters and replies which he read 
yesterday morning to his congregation. One of 
these which he showed is from Bishop Maes and 
dated November 8, 1902. It contains, he said, 
these demands : 

First—To fulfl your obligations toward 
the seminary collections of 1901, within two 
weeks, and of 1902, before the end of the year. 

Second—To bring unto us a letter recalling 
such praises of Darwin, Zola and Renan, and 
some other writers whose names are men- 
tioned in your letter published in Wilshire’s 
Magazine, July number, which shall be given 
the same public notice that your fulsome 
praises to the detriment ot the church, and 
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the scandal of the faithful, gave. That 
scandal must be repaired, and an earnest 
promise given by you that you will obey the 
directions and conform to the teachings set 
forth in the encyclicals of our Holy Father, 
the Pope. 


Third—We admonish you not to allow the 
sale of any books written by you, for which 
the imprimature has been refused, for cause, 
or for which the imprimature should be in 
accordance with the rules of the Holy See. 

Fourth—We admonish you not to be 
absent from your parish so frequently with- 
out permission, and to refrain from emitting 
views on Socialism, either by speech or by 
letter, which are at variance with the teach- 
ings of our Supreme Pontiff or of the church. 
On November 12 Father McGrady replied to 

the above letter, he says, submitting eight pro- 
positions, covering the entire teachings of Social- 
ism, and requested Bishop Maes to answer and 
state in writing whether any or all of said 
propositions were condemned by him, to which 
reply Father McGrady offered to answer by the 
23rd ult. This proposition, it is claimed, was 
ignored by the Bishop. 

The Bishop saw, Father McGrady’‘claims, that 
by condemning the propositions submitted he 
would condemn the teachings of the church of the 
first four centuries, and if he would endorse those 
propositions he would approve of Socialism. 
Therefore, Father McGrady says, the Bishop 
shifted position, dropped the question of Social- 
ism completely, dropped the question of imprima- 
ture on the books, dropped the question of 
absence from parish on lecture tours, and 
confined himself to three points, contained in 
another letter written to Father McGrady on 
November 26, in which the Bishop says: 


We hereby order you, first, to send to us 
in writing within a week from this day, a 
promise that for the future (drops the whole 
past) you will do your duty toward the semi- 
nary and other diocesan collections ; second, 
to take up and forward to our chancery by 
December 31, 1902, the seminary collec- 
tions for the current year; third, bring or 
send to us a retraction in writing of the un- 
qualified approbation of authors condemned 
by the Holy See, contained in your letter 
which appeared in WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 
You shall make retraction in writing within 
one week, and promise to have the same 
published, if possible, in WILSHIRE’S MaGa- 
ZINE, or in such journals or magazines as I 
select. 
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Father McGrady says he replied to the above 
letter as follows : 


‘My duty to the collections is to announce 
them and have the trustees take them up and 
forward them to the Bishop, after deducting the 
ordinary Sunday collections. Frequently nothing 
is left after the deduction, and the Bishop is duly 
notified, therefore, no delinquency can occur. 
The Bishop has no right to exact such a promise, 
I refuse the 
It is probable that the Bishop referred 
to personal donations, when speaking of the 


unless there is a delinquency. 
promise. 
seminary collections. Personal donations are a 
free gift, and cannot be demanded by the canon 
It is true that it is 
a diocesan statute, but it is illegal. 


law. I refuse to consider it. 

‘‘T inquired into the origin of the statute and 
was told by a priest that a synod was held in 
Covington several years ago. The director of 
the cathedral mentioned the fact that many 
priests were invited to take part in the cathedral 
The director was 
compelled to give them dinner and required a 
It was proposed by one of the 
clergy of the synod that it looked mean to invite 
guests to the church service and then charge them 


services on Holy Thursdays. 


compensation. 


for dinner. It was then suggested that each priest 
donate $5 annually to the seminary fund, and the 
same could be used to pay for the dinner served 
the guests. I have never been present at the 
Holy Thursday services, and I refuse to pay for a 
dinner that I did not eat. In the letter to the W1zL- 
SHIRE MAGAZINE I referred to a number of 
brilliant men of world-wide reputation, who had 
adopted Socialism, and I praised their genius to 
show that men of vast intellectual acumen had 
adopted the teachings of Karl Marx. 

“« This is the second charge which the Bishop 
calls a scandal, to praise a man of genius, whose 
writings are not all accepted by the church. 
Therefore, a Catholic would be guilty of heresy 
if he praised the Declaration of Independence, 
He would be 
excommunicated if he went so far as to state 
If I 
submitted to these conditions I would sacrifice 
my manhood and conscience and stultify myself 
before the public. Every intelligent man would 
say that I should be confined in an insane 
asylum. 


which was written by an infidel. 


that Thomas Jefferson was a great man. 


‘‘ Therefore, I resign to presevve myself from 
a charge of idiocy and to protect my memory 
from everlasting infamy. They want to condemn 
Socialism but my eight propositions were a 
stumbling block to their proceedings. There- 
fore, they drop Socialism and confine themselves 
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to the charge of my not paying for a dinner that 
I did not get and of stating that an infidel can 
have a great mind. The racy parts of this 
trouble will come later on and will be given in 
full through the Commercial Tribune.” 


Bishop Maes had, of course, been acquainted 
with the public renunciation made by Father 
McGrady before a Commercial Tribune reporter 
sought an interview with him last evening at the 
Cathedral residence, at Madison Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, Covington. The Bishop refused 
positively to be interviewed or give out any 
statement, especially on the point whether Father 
McGrady had been ordered excommunicated 
previous to his declaration, or whether he was 
threatened with the excommunication. 


Vicar-General Brossart, next in authority in 
the Diocese of Kentucky to Bishop Maes, was 
seen. He was asked whether Father McGrady 
had been excommunicated and answered that no 
such word had been received by him. Asked 
for a statement, Vicar-General Brossart referred 


ithe reporter to Father McGrady. 


Archbishop Elder was seen at his residence 
last night and asked if the action in regard to 
Father McGrady could be taken as a demon- 
stration of the position of the church with regard 
to Socialism—whether it meant that all would be 
treated likewise in the future. The Archbishop 
refused to make any statement, saying he was 
not conversant with the case. He expressed some 
doubt as to whether the penance asked—if it had 
been asked as the reporter stated—was on 
account of Father McGrady’s Socialistic views. 
He was inclined to the belief that it might, 
perhaps, have been on account of the priest’s 
views in regard to the Holy Father, Pope Leo, 
but repeated that he was entirely unfamiliar with 
the present trouble. He said that Father Mc- 
Grady was known to him through the priest’s 
having about a year ago written a book which 
the Archbishop condemned and which Father 
McGrady later corrected. But as to the happen- 
ing yesterday he refused to make any state- 
ment whatever, referring the reporter to Bishop 
Maes or to Father Mackey, who, he stated, was 
more conversant with Socialistic doctrines, 
having made them an especial study. 

Father Mackey likewise refused to make a 
statement. The father has been challenged to 
debate by Father McGrady, has answered some 
of his arguments, and has been therefore recog- 
nized as one of his opponents. Probably on 
account of this he thought it would appear, if he 
made a statement just at this time, as though he 
were kicking a man when he was down, and 
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refused to talk because he did not care to take 
that position. Father Mackey is known to be 
bitterly opposed to Socialism, however, having 
written and spoken on the subject. He delivered 
a lecture before the National Convention of the 
Federation of Catholic Societies just one year 
ago next Thursday, and from a copy of it 
published at the time in the Commercial Tribune 
an extract is taken which shows Father Mackey's 
opinions, which are given even more strength as 
representing the church when backed by the 
recent encyclical of the Pope. He quotes from 
the most eminent German and French authorities, 
showing what the tenets of the faith are as 
expounded by those men, and adds brief com- 
ments. In opening he says: ‘‘ The labor (of 
writing the address) will be amply rewarded if 
my efforts preserve one single human being from 
making shipwreck of his patriotism, his religion 
and his Christian morals in the abysmal depths 
of the dark and gloomy moral sink of infamy in 
our time known indifferently as Socialism or 
collectivism.” 

About a year ago a priest in Belgium was 
excommunicated on account of his Socialistic 
utterances. There are more Socialists 
Belgium as compared with the total population, 
than in any other country in the world, and it 
was not strange, therefore, that the. priest 
became a convert. But he carried his views on 
Socialism to a point where they differed from the 
tenets of the Catholic religion and cognizance 
was taken of the matter by the church authorities. 
The ultimate result was the excommunication of 
the offending minister. 


in 


Here is the letter which appeared in 
our July number, which caused all the 
trouble :— 


Bellevue, Ky., April 29, 1902 
My DEAR WILSHIRE : 

Enclosed find check for one dollar, and kindly 
continue my name on your subscription list. I 
am delighted to notice that your magazine is 
recognized by the ablest thinkers of this country 
and Europe as one of the leading publications of 
the age. You are doing a noble service to the 
cause of justice and humanity by enlisting such 
an array of talent under the banner of Socialism. 
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I read, with great pleasure, Julian Hawthorne's 
letter on the Soul of America in the last number 
of your review. It is really gratifying to see 
this representative scion of the Puritans wield 
his mighty pen in behalf of a movement which 
aims to emancipate the human race from the 
bondage of industrial servitude. Today the 
world is sighing for the Brotherhood of Man. 
The genius and talent of the age are anxiously 
awaiting the dawn of the Millennium, which will 
be established on this earth, when men shall 
accept the doctrine of love and justice proclaimed 
by the lowly Nazarene on the vine-clad hills of 
Israel. The noblest minds in the fields of art 
and science and literature recognize the vast 
possibilities of future ages, and fully realize that 
the triumph of the soul can not be accomplished, 
the human intellect can not reach its complete 
development, till the masses are released from 
the yoke of slavery, and the life of every indi- 
vidual is blessed with all the opportunities created 
by the force and power of social agencies. Of 
course, the selfisi: and the ignorant will repudiate 
the doctrines of Socialism ; for, owing to their 
dwarfed mentality and inert spirituality, they 
are incapable of appreciating the advantages 
that would accrue to society from the establish- 
ment of a Co-operative Commonwealth. These 
poor creatures are the product of their environ- 
ments, and they are no more deserving of censure 
for their vulgar views of life than the man who 
was born blind, because he fails to conceive the 
splendor of the noontide sun and the glittering 
expanse of the nocturnal skies. Quite recently 
a Cincinnati weekly said that if the free lunch 
counters were destroyed Socialism would be 
silent for twenty years. I presume that the 
benighted editor of this little sheet had never 
heard of Count Tolstoi; Lombroso, the ablest 
living authority on criminology ; Buchner, the 
peer of the last century ; Wallace, the rival of 
the immortal Darwin: Renan, the pride of his 
century ; Sir Thomas More, the glory of his age; 
Fourier, Proudhon, Saint Simon, Marx, Lassalle, 
Morris, Ruskin, Zola, and a host of others who 
have achieved imperishable fame in the realm of 
thought. 


Yours sincerely, 
T. McGrapy. 
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Private Investment Impossible. 


In estimating the effect upon stock values and 
movements, consideration has largely centered 
upon the favorable effect likely to be produced 
by. a concentrated control and a community of 
interest through the elimination of tariff wars, 
and increased economies made possible in 
many directions, where rivalry gave employ- 
ment to many officials whose services, under 
the new order of things, ceases to be necessary 
and whose salaries naturally add to net results. 


These features of the new departure in rail- 
road administration have been pretty thoroughly 
discussed and thrashed over, notwithstanding 
the fact that railroad earnings both gross and 
net reflect all the benefits claimed for this new 
departure in the great railroad business of the 
country. 


In another direction, however, it would seem 
that it is only now that one of the most import- 
ant results of this radical change in the railroad 
interests of the country begins to show. 

Community of interest and concentrated con- 
trol have another most important bearing upon 
the market value of railroad securities. While 
the economies and savings to the railroads has 
a sustaining and strengthening effect upon 
values, the concentrated control idea has had 
and must continue to have a potent effect directly 
upon stock values. 


Formerly the vast amount of railroad stocks 
were held by the army of investors, operators 
and speculators, and the entire weight, market- 
wise, of these immense capitalizations was de- 
pendent upon the will and operations of the 
class named. 


Now, however, there has in furtherance of 
the concentrated control idea, a mighty factor 
come into the security market, and hundreds of 
thousands of shares of railroad stocks have been 
bought, paid for and permanently withdrawn 
from the speculative arena. 


They are found in the strong boxes and safe 
deposit vaults of such roads as the Pennsylvania, 
New York Certral and other leading lines. 
Here these securities are likely to remain until 
some new evolution displaces them, possibly 
through the GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP of the 
railroads of the country, or until the concen- 
trated control idea shall prov> jnefiective in 
producing the results clainred for i. 


In the financial articles of the press, in the 
brokers’ offices, in the Exchanges, you con- 
stantly hear the comment that stocks seem 
scarce. 
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Have we in connection with this scarcity 
given due consideration to the amount of 
securities withdrawn by the leading railroad 
corporation and those great capitalists directly 
connected with them, all of which are all but 
sure to remain out of circulation indefinitely ? 

Probably the most conspicuous instance of 
such holdings is the Pennsylvania Railroad 
holding something over $270,000,000 of other 
railroad securities, and steadily increasing such 
ownership. 

We hear people speaking of leading bear and 
bull operations, and their transactions as affect- 
ing market prices, but who in the Street has 
heard ‘‘ concentrated control ’’ spoken of as the 
largest and most influential bull in the stock 
market? And yet this is the case, and the 
amount of securities he has bought in the 
open market has been on an extraordinary 
scale. - 

Until the right to exist is disproved by ex- 
perience, the new bull in Wall Street is likely 
to prove the most consistent that has entered 
the Street. 

Above the contingencies of money markets, 
combinations and market attacks, he serenely 
holds his purchases for what he sees in them, 
and is a stranger to sales for turns. 

Traders and operators in forecasting the future 
of market and the supply and scarcity of stocks, 
will have to give more weight and consideration 
of this new bull on prices and securities, who 
has in his proper person and under the style of 
concentrated control made his presence known 
and felt in the Exchanges of the country.— 
Financial Record. 
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Drawbacks of Poverty. 


If Mr. Carnegie means (in recounting the 
blessings of poverty) that ordinary wealth is no 
help to happiness, we disagree with him. The 
poor, and especially the educated poor, have 
three troubles, any two of which are, we will 
not say, fatal to happiness, but highly inimical 
to its enjoyment. They are insecure, they are 
nearly powerless to provide for their children’s 
future, and they have insufficient freedom. 
However good in his tradea man may be, he is 
liable to be thrown out by illness, by misfor- 
tune—the failure, for instance, of an employer 
or—and this cause, to the disgrace of our age, is 
growing more frequent every year—by the ad- 
vance of age, which diminishes quickness and 
suggests possible claims for pension. To say of 
a man so placed that prosperity will not make 
him happier is nonsense, admitted nonsense, for 
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if it is true all our teaching about the virtue of 
thrift and the utility of saving is but feeble 
hypocrisy. 

The second drawback is positive misery to 
scores of thousands, who know that at their 
death their children, and especially their 
daughters, must descend on the scale of life or 
suffer the hourly repeated pains of penury. 
The efforts made on the Continent to avoid this 
evil mold all the laws of society and all the 
habits of life, and even here, where it ‘is less 
fought against, it poisons a multitude of homes. 
“No,” did you say?. Then ask the clergy 
about themselves and hear the tales they tell. 
There are hundreds of parsonages and manses 
in England—we quote this class because it is 
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blameless and the facts are known—where men 
cannot sleep for thinking of their children’s 
future. Is ‘‘wealth,” by which we mean 


Surplus money, no source of happiness to 


them? 

The third evil of poverty, striking all alike 
who have insufficient, is a great deal hidden 
everywhere by habit, but it is a most real one. 
Not to be able to choose one’s work, never to be 
able to rest from it, never to have one’s own 
way or to gratify one’s own tastes, but to be 


‘tied, as it were, to a wheel—these are not 


sources of happiness, and we do not suppose 
that Mr. Carnegie thinks they are, though some 
lecturers on the vanity of riches occasionally 
speak as if they did.—London Spectator. 
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Would’st thou write for immortality ? 


Fool ! 


Be content to think with thine own day, 
With thy decade, with thy century. 
Trifle not with vast eternity! 

Be a mentor to thy kin, thy nation, 


And thine age, 


But curse not the distant generation 
With some creed of thine imagination 


Or thy rage. 


Onward rolls this world of bliss and sorrow. 
Each new day begets a strange tomorrow. 


If thou ask 


To create anew—nor store nor borrow— 


Is thy task. 


Let the tongue of history tell its story, 
But its creeds are barbarous and hoary; 
Life reveals itself in altered glory 


To each age. 


To thine own thou art assigned alone ; 
Be its duteous, fearless, thoughtful son, 
Faithful to thine heritage. 


Every new-born century reveals 

Its own tyrants, saviours and ideals, 
Thy life’s world alone to thee appeals— 
Be it servant, be it sage. 


—THEOPHILE STANGER. 


HON. JOHN C. CHASE 


Socialist Candidate for Governor in Massachusetts 


A CONTINENTAL 


jE have been told many times 
since 1896 that the United States 
has been passing through a period of 


unparalleled prosperity; nor has it 
been concealed from us that this is due 
in the main to the protective policy 
with which President McKinley so 
completely identified himself. So 
much we have been told; we have 
also, perhaps, been able to divine for 
ourselves that this prosperity, while.in 
some degree extending to all classes, 
all levels and degrees of society, all 
occupations and professions, had never- 
theless a marked partiality for our 
great manufacturing interests, and 
especially those who worked on from 
day to day behind the safe shelter of 
the tariff wall. 

So much for the story of the last six 
years, by one of our great parties. 
The facts are stated in a somewhat 
different way by the other party, and a 
somewhat different atmosphere is shed 
around the facts, by the different com- 
plexion of their views and ideals. But 
the substantial matter is one of common 
agreement; the great manufacturing 
interests, and especially those which 
have. lessened internal friction by 
amalgamating into Trusts, have been 
reaping a golden harvest. We need 
hardly say that, from the standpoint of 
economy in production, these interests 
ere perfectly right in lessening internal 
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friction and loss of power by forming 
themselves into Trusts; nor have any 
of the opponents of the Trusts made 
evident any moral or social principle 
which ordains that the Trusts shall not 
then sell their products to the greatest 
possible advantage—that is, as dear as 
possible. The whole of modern com- 
merce—and ancient commerce too, for 
the matter of that—is and has always 
been built upon the principle of getting 
the best possible price for your wares; 
and one fails to see why this should 
not be equally good morals for the 
Trusts, which are simply the most 
economical producing agency, and are, 
therefore, a wise and even an in- 
evitable result of all our past develop. 
ment, intellectual as well as com- 
mercial. So long as we hold to the 
old doctrines of supply and demand, of 
capital and labor, we have not the 
slightest right to sermonize the Trusts 
for doing what all our civilization has 
made it inevitable that they should do. 

That, however, is another side of the 
question. The main point is, that this 
economical method of production, 
sheltered behind the tariff wall, has 
brought our manufacturers such a 
golden harvest as the world has never 
seen. Evidence of this need not be 
brought forward; on the contrary, it 
“leaps at our eyes,” as the French say, 
at every turn. One has only to read 
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the lists of the thousands of million- 
aires, the scores and hundreds of multi- 
millionaires, to see how the matter 
stands. These things need no advocate 
to enforce their claim. 

Within the last few weeks, a little 
cloud, not bigger than a man’s hand, 
has arisen in the East; a cloud which 
may presently gather into a storm, able 


to work great havoc in the golden’ 


harvest fields of our millionaires; able 
to injure and check the era of pros- 
perity which we owe to the Trusts and 
the tariff wall. The story of that little 
cloud, not bigger than the hand of 
Minister de Witte, is full of entertain- 
ment and instruction; and we think we 
cannot do better than tell it in full. 

A few months ago, a small and un- 
pretentious cargo of sugar came to this 
country, from Russia, and requested 
to be admitted on favorable terms. 
This request was, however, not*at once 
granted; in fact it was somewhat 
stringently and decisively denied, and 
a special additional duty was charged 
on the Russian sugar, besides the toler- 
ably heavy duty already paid, for 
instance, by Cuba. The grounds for 
this inhospitable treatment to that 
Russian sugar cargo were as follows: 
Our Treasury Department held that 
Russian sugar was bounty-fed, and that 
the United States was, therefore, entitled 
tolevy a countervailing duty on it, equal 
to the amount of the bounty. A coun- 
tervailing duty was in consequence 
levied, and our Treasury Department 
rubbed its hands with satisfaction at 
having given the Russians a lesson in 
sound financial methods. 

Now it came to pass that the head of 
things financial in Russia was a person 
of rather marked gifts and even some 
experience in just such questions as we 
had raised; and it seems that our 
lesson, having safely made the voyage 
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across the Atlantic Ocean and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, has decided that there 
is more room for it over here than in 
the Tsar’s dominions, and so our lesson 
has returned, and has intimated its in- 
tention of staying with us for some 
time to come. 

The reason for which was this: 
Minister de Witte, the financial expert 
of whom we have spoken, has views of 
his own about many matters—cover- 
ing, indeed, nearly the whole range of 
financial theory and practice; and it 
happened that the question of bounties 
on Russian sugar was just one of the 
points on which, so to speak, he had 
special knowledge. He wrote a very 
polite and pleasant letter to our 
Treasury Department, pointing out in 
the most painstaking way—for Minister 
de Witte is nothing if not painstaking— 
that Russian sugar was not bounty-fed 
at all. He explained the matter very 
fully, from his point of view. He said 
that it was true that an internal excise 
tax is levied on Russian sugar, being 
calculated on the entire output of the 
sugar-mills; just as an internal excise 
tax is levied, let us say, on salt and 
tobacco in Austria, or on liquor and 
game-licenses in England. But, con- 
tinued Minister de Witte, it is the rule 
of the Russian government to keep 
track of all the sugar exported by each 
manufacturer as it crosses the Russian 
frontier, and to give a certificate of the 
amount so exported to the said manu- 
facturer. He may present this certi- 
ficate to the Government at any time, 
and recover the amount of internal 
excise, which he paid on the sugar so 
exported, since the excise tax is levied 
only on sugar consumed within the 
Russian Empire. Now, said Minister 
de Witte, you see that we do not pay 
any bounty at all on exported sugar. 
What we do, is to refrain from levying 
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_the internal excise tax on it; which is 
by no means the same thing. Itis our 
manner of doing this—by first levying 
the excise, and then paying it back— 
which made you think we paid a 
bounty, while in reality we pay no 
bounty at all. Our internal excise is 
our own business; but exported sugar 
goes straight from the manufacturer to 
the frontier, and we do not in reality 
interfere at any point of its journey. 

But that was by no means satisfactory 
to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. The Treasury Department 
said: We know a bounty when .we 
‘see one, and you are paying a bounty, 
whatever you may say. Is it not the 
case that, in virtue of this arrangement 
which you so speciously describe, your 
Russian sugar manufacturers are able 
to sell their sugar, and do in fact so sell 
it, at a much lower rate abroad than 
they do at home ?—so that Russian‘ 
sugar costs less in London than it does 
in Warsaw, though Warsaw is in the 
midst of a beet-growing region, while 
London is four days’ journey away, by 
fast train? 

Minister de Witte admitted: that it 
was so, but still maintained his point 
—that no bounty was paid on Russian 
exported sugar. He once more most 
painstakingly went over the story of the 
internal excise, the certificates of repay- 
ment, and so on; but our Treasury 
remained obdurate and unconvinced; 
and from that day to this a counter- 
vailing duty has been levied on all 
Russian sugar imported into this coun- 
try, to make up for the bounty which 
we claimed was paid on its export from 
Russia. 

Time passed, and the beet-growin 
and sugar-manufacturing countries. of 
Europe, all of whom had gradually 
fallen into the way of paying bounties 
on exported beet-sugar, found that they 
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were taking money from one pocket to 
pay it into another, and paying rather 
high on the transfer. It was found 
that each was handing over alarge’ sum 
yearly to its sugar-manufacturets, to 
encourage them to export; that the 
manufacturers of each country straight- 
way went to all the other countries, 
and sold their sugar cheap, underselling 
the home manufacturers, who thus lost 
in one way what they gained in an-. 
other; and that, if each country tried 
to correct this by countervailing duties 
on all the bounty-fed sugar, which it 
imported from other countries, it was 
losing money steadily, without doing 
any good to its sugar-producers in arty 
way; while the cost of keeping the 
accounts, collecting the countervailing 
duties, distributing the bounties, was a. 
clear loss; so much money thrown into 
the sea. 

Small wonder, then, that all the 
sugar-producing countries of Europe 
decided to get together and talk things 
over; to see whether they could not 
save money all round by abolishing all 
sugar-bounties at one fell swoop, each 
then admitting the sugar of the others 
on equal terms. The matter is still not 
quite settled by the Brussels Confer- 
ence, but it is in a fair way towards 
settlement. 

' All was, in fact, growing harmonious, 
and going on as smoothly as possible, 
when that unconscionable person, 
Minister de Witte, did something which 
threatened to set everybody by the 
ears. He sat and smiled blandly, in 
the person of his delegate, and simply 
assented to everything everybody said ; 
and when they all agreed to abolish the 
bounties they were paying on sugar, 
his delegate applauded vociferously. 
The others were a little surprised; but 
finally pulled themselves together, and 
said they were charmed to find Russia 
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so willing to take off the bounty on her 
sugar-exports, and that this was a fine 
example in magnanimity to the others. 

Then Minister de Witte rose to a 
point of order. He said the last speak- 
ers had fallen into a verbal error, a 
mere slip, in speaking of bounties on 
Russian exported sugar; as, of course, 
everyone knew there were no such 
bounties. The matter had already 
been fully gone over in the matter of 
the Philadelphia sugar cargo, and the 
papers had made Russia’s case univer- 
sally known. Therefore the remark of 
the last speakers was clearly a slip, 
and, as such, he almost felt bound to 
apologize for correcting it. 

Then things began to grow warm in 
the Brussels sugar exchange. Dele- 
gates hurled figures and facts at each 


others’ heads, and the air was full of. 


tabulated taxes in all kinds of 
currencies, thick as the leaves in 
Valombrosa. But Minister de Witte, 
still in the person of his delegate—who, 
however, had his ear to the telephone, 
and kept in touch all the time with the 
great man at St. Petersburg—kept cool 
and peaceful, smiling gently to himself 
the while; and when the storm had 
somewhat abated, he said his mind was 
somewhat confused, and he wished to 
ask the Conference a question. What 
he wanted to know, was this: He held 
that he had fully demonstrated that 
Russia did, in fact, pay no bounties on 
her exports of sugar, and therefore 
could not take off the bounties; so 
that, if other countries put a counter- 
vailing duty on Russia’s exported 
sugar, they would be acting in violation 
of all existent commercial treaties with 
Russia. That was his view; but 
possibly he was wrong; possibly the 
fact that, although no actual bounty on 
Russian sugar exports was paid, 
Russia’s excise duty yet made it 
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possible for Kussian manufacturers to 
sell their sugar cheaper abroad than at 
home, did constitute a kind of bounty ; 
in that case—supposing that was the 
opinion of the majority of the dele- 
gates, as it seemed to be—then, he had 
a further question to ask. 

The delegates looked puzzled, but 
told him to go ahead and ask his 
question. Minister de Witte smiled a 
bland and most expansive smile, and 
went ahead. He said that all present, 
representing the great powers of 
Europe, seemed agreed that, if any 
power made such arrangements of 
excise—or tariff, or whatever it might 
be called—as enabled the manufac- 
turers of that country to sell their 
produce cheaper abroad than at home, 
this arrangement in fact cons‘ituted a 
bounty, whether it was so called or 
not; and that this fact would justify all 
other powers in levying a countervail- 
ing duty on the said exports, When 
imported across their frontiers. Was 
this the sense of the meeting? The 
delegates said it was; and that they 
would, in consequence, all feel justified 
in putting countervailing duties on 
Russian sugar. 

Minister de Witte smiled again, and 
said that that was not the point. The 
point was, that there was a country 
across the Atlantic, called the United 
States of America, which some of 
them had heard of. The delegates 
admitted that they had, but failed to 
see the point. Some of them looked 
bored; they thought Minister de Witte 
was going to rake up the story of the 
Philadelphia ‘sugar cargo; so he was, 
but not in the way they expected. 
He touched lightly on the said cargo, 
which, he said, showed that the United 
Stites shared their view as to certain 
advantages constituting a bounty ; and, 
he said, this was particularly fortunate, 
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as what he had to say had particular 
reference to the said United States. 
Then the delegates looked interested— 
as well they might, considering what 
was to come. 

Minister de Witte then went on in his 
bland way, and said that he himself 
was in great doubt as to the principle; 
but that they all seemed to be agreed, 
and that the United States was com- 
mitted to the same view. What he 
wanted to ask, then, was this: Did it 
not seem to all of them that certain 
exports from the United States were in 
much the same position as Russia’s 
sugar exports ?—that is, in a position 
of advantage which, though not 
technically constituting a bounty, yet 
practically amounted to a bounty? 
Some of them had heard, some of them 
even knew by painful experience, that 
the said Americans were selling many 
of their manufactures abroad—namely 
in the c-untries represented by the 
delegates then preseat—at much lower 
rates than they were getting for the 
same articles at home, within the 
United States, and behind its tariff 
wall. Would not the principle which 
they had all just assented to in the case 
of Ru sia, justify them in treating this 
tariff arrangement as in fact amounting 
to a bounty, so that they would be 
entitled to levy countervailing duties 
on all American goods imported into 
their countries, if, in virtue of tariff 
protection, these goods were sold 
cheaper in Europe than in America. 

At last the cat was out of the bag; 
or, to use a metaphor more worthy of 
the gravity of the occasion, the 
thunderbolt was hurled. Minister de 
Witte, ia the most innocent way in the 
world, and apropos of something quite 
different, had softly suggested a way 
in which Europe could successfully 
fight the American invasion, acting on 
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a principle initiated, adopted, acted on, 
and upheld by the United States 
Treasury Department itself. Nothing 
more striking and brilliant has been 
done in international commerce since 
the same Minister de Witte won his 
great tariff fight with Germany. 
Having launched his bolt, Minister de 
Witte remarked that he had pressing 
business to attend to at home, and, 
asking the delegates to think the 
matter over, he bid them all good 
afternoon. 

In this way, though in slightly more 
technical and involved phrases, Minister 
de Witte has practically invited all 
Europe to declare war on American 
protected imports; to rise up and fight 
the American invasion with its own 
weapons. Before we consider the pro- 
bable outcome, let us turn aside fora 
moment, and note a very remarkable 
change which for several months has 
marked the character and volume of 
that invasion; a change which has 
been widely commented on, and almost 
as widely misunderstood. 

The year ending with June 30, 1901, 
was the high tide of the American in- 
vasion; but in the last twelve months 
that invasion has seemed to waver, to 
halt, almost to turn back. The returns 
for the twelve months ending with June 
of the present year show results that 
would almost justify a panic. The 
total exports for the year just ended 
have fallen off to the enormous extent 
of more than $106,000,000, as com- 
pared with the high tide of the year 
before. During the same period, end- 
ing with June this year, our imports 
from abroad have increased by more 
than $80,000,000—a change in our 
trade balance of nearly $200,000,000. 

Let us see which countries are in- 
volved in this. The United States, 
during the year just closed, has made 
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slight gains in extending its commerce 
with North America, Asia and Africa ; 
but has lost far more heavily in 
Europe, as well as in South America 
and Oceania. Agricultural exports to 
all countries have fallen off more than 
$90,000,000. Exports of manufactured 
articles have decreased more than 
$10,000,000. During the fiscal year 
just ended, the products of the United 
States Steel Corporation—the typical 
tariff-shielded Trust—were sold abroad 
to the extent of something less than 
$100,000,000 —a decrease of nearly 
$20,000,000, compared with the year 
before. 

At first blush, one would say that 
the American invasion of Europe is 
visibly coming to an end; and that 
Minister de Witte need not take the 
trouble to meet a danger which is 
rapidly ceasing to exist. And this 
would be an admirable instance of the 
danger of figures, when their meaning 
is not fully understood. In reality, 
this enormous change in our trade 
balance last year does not prove at all 
what it seems to prove; in fact, it 
proves almost exactly the opposite. 
The tremendous drop in our exports 
during the last fiscal year is not at all 
a testimony of failing productiveness 
on the part of America. The largest 
part of it was due to the abnormally 
hot spring and summer of 1901, which 
burned up the corn districts, reducing 
the amount of corn available for ex- 
portation by 150,000,000 bushels, thus 
causing a reduction in the value of our 
corn exports of nearly $70,000,000 as 
compared with the preceding year. 

Our iron and steel exports fell off 
nearly $20,000,000 because the home 
demand was so enormous that the 
Steel Trust could not meet it, and it is 
currently reported that orders for steel 
rails for home consumption are already 
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booked for two years ahead, and that 
it is becoming necessary to import steel 
rails from Europe to meet the sudden 
and immense growth of the electric 
trolley system. 

When we examine the increase in 
the value of our imports, we find the 
same story. Nearly $60,000,000 of the 
total increase was paid for raw 
materials, to be used in manufactures 
in the United States; so that this item 
also is an evidence of the enormous 
growth of industrial actiyity in this 
country in the last twelve months, 
while at first sight it seemed exactly 
the contrary. Therefore, Minister de 
Witte is by no means preparing to slay 
the slain, when he makes proposals for 
fighting the American invasion. 

What chance have these proposals of 
being accepted and put in force? And 
what is the probable result ? 

We have had very clear pronounce- 
ments on the American invasion from 
three of the great European powers— 
Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
Minister de Witte has put himself on 
record in the way already described; 
and he, of course, expresses the fiscal 
policy of the Tsar’s Empire. Kaiser 
Wilhelm has shown how he feels about 
the matter, by coining the phrase, ‘‘the 
American Terror,” as applied to the 
industrial invasion of Europe. For 
Austria, Count Goluchowski spoke, 
some months ago, very strongly urging 
that Europe must take action decisive- 
ly and at once, if the American in- 
vasion is not to ruin all the industries 
of the old world. Switzerland has 
recently had almost a panic, at the 
danger to her clock trade. France will 
incline to follow Russia, while Italy is 
likely to follow the lead of Germany 
and Austria, her allies in the Triple 
Alliance. It is evident, therefore, that 
Continental Europe is _ practically 
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unanimous in the matter; and only the 
inertia, the inability to act together, 


which comes from long ages of 
hostility and war, stands in the 


way of a Continental Customs Union, 
expressly aimed at American commerce. 

To see what the result would be to 
this country, we must look at the 
figures of our foreign trade with 
different countries. Our exports to 
Europe have, in the last few years, 
totalled something over a billion dollars 
a year. Of this, more than half in 
each year has gone to England. The 
next largest purchaser is Germany, 
which takes about one-sixth of the 
whole; leaving less than one-third for 
all the other countries of Europe. 
After Germany come the Netherlands 
and France, each taking rather less 


than half the amount taken by 
Germany. Belgium and Italy come 
next, importing together about as 


much as France. Then follow Den- 
mark and Scandinavia, and only after 
all these comes Russia. For the last 
three or four years, Russia’s imports 
from the United States have hardly 
averaged more than $10,000,000 per 
year, though there has been a con- 
siderable spurt quite recently. There- 
fore Russia takes hardly one-hundredth 
of our trade with Europe, as against 
more than half which goes to England. 

Now if we add together the totals of 
the countries, which have made declara- 
tions against the American invasion, 
and those which are likely to be in- 
fluenced by these, we shall see that 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria and 
Russia together take about one-third of 
our exports to Europe ; if we add Hol- 
land and Belgium, the total approaches 
one-half of the total of our European 
exports; and it is to this amount, say, 
between four and five hundred million 
dollars worth a year, that the policy 
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outlined by Minister de Witte woud, if 
carried out, apply. 

It cannot be denied that a heavy 
countervailing duty levied by these 
powers on nearly one-half of our total 
European exports would be a very 
serious blow to the commerce of this 
country, and we saw that there is a 
practically unanimous feeling that this 
blow ought to be dealt. The one 
factor which this country has to rely 
on, is the jealousy and inertia of the 
European Powers; but recent events 
have shown that this inability to puil 
together is steadily giving way before 
the spirit of modern progress, and he 
would be a bold man who should say 
that such a union among European 
countries is impossible. 

Whether or not this policy is likely 
to be carried out, will depend to a large 
extent on Russia’s attitude towards the 
Brussels sugar convention, which we 
have already discussed. At the pre- 
sent moment, Russia is in a position of 
hostility towards the signatories of the 
convention, as she regards their action 
on the alleged sugar bounty of Russia 
as a violation of their existing com- 
mercial treaties with her. If both 
parties hold to their positions, we shall, 
of course, have a series of tariff-wars 
between Minister de Witte and the 
Brussels convention signatories; and 
such a war would make the Powers in 
question very unwilling to listen to far- 
reaching and momentous suggestions 
coming from Russia. The prospect of 
discord in Europe is, therefore, the best 
hope for our exports. 

It is tolerably certain, though, that 
Minister de Witte will set the other 
powers a good example by treating all 
tariff-protected American exports to 
Russia as bounty-fed; and it is difficult 
to see what ebjection this country 


could raise; as our own Treasury 
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Department is responsible for the 
principle and precedent involved. 

Our most important exports to Russia 
are agricultural machines; reapers, 
harvesters, plows, steel harrows and so 
forth; and when we consider that 
Russia is probably the greatest agricul- 
tural country in the world, potentially, 
if not actually, it becomes evident that 
this trade is only in its infancy, and is 
destined, should nothing untoward 
arise, to grow to enormous proportions. 
This is the spot on which Minister de 
Witte’s blow will fall heaviest, if he 
decides to strike. For the sake of 
Russia, as well as for our own sake, we 
hope that this will not take place. Our 
agricultural machinery is the best in 
the world, both in design and in work- 
manship and economy. We should 
greatly regret to see the Russian 
farmers cut off even partially from an 
article they so palpably need, and 
which is already working so’ great a 
benefit to Russian agriculture. But 
Russia is constructive and enterpris- 
ing; and a fine chapter could be 
written on her advance in all kinds of 
manufactures, within the last two 
decades—since the protective policy cf 
Alexander III was initiated. We may, 
therefore, expect to see Russian 
factories of agricultural machinery start 
up, using American models. and 
machinery ; and, perhaps, with Ameri- 
can foremen; factories whose work 
will come within measurable distance 
of our own, both for cheapness and 
effective power. It is, very probably, 
the desire to see this brought about, 
which has been Minister de Witte’s 
unavowed motive in the whole matter 
of the sugar bounty dispute; and he 
will almost certainly gain his end, and 
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secure for the factories of his own land 
the job of furnishing two or three 
million square miles of agricultural 
Russia with plows, reapers and 
harvesters. From his point of view, 
this is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Whether his larger aim will also be 
reached, and an Anti-American Con- 
tinental Customs Union be formed, 
depends on certain political forces at 
present very delicately balanced. The 
visits of the King of Italy, the Kaiser 
and the President of the French to St. 
Petersburg are clearly connected with 
this idea, even more than with that of 
disarmament; but we are not yet suffi- 
ciently in the secret of the foreign 
offices to be able to say exactly what 
has been determined on. 

If we were asked for our advice, we 
should recommend this country to take 
time by the forelock, and negotiate a 
series of commercial treaties with the 
countries in question, along the lines of 
the Buffalo speech, as early as 
possible. It seems practically certain 
that the other great barrier to our 
trade, that of the Pan-Britannic 
Customs Union, on which Secretary 
Chamberlain set his hopes, is not 
destined to materialize for a long time 
to come, if at all. So that we still have 
ample time and opportunity to pursue 
an advantageous policy. This posi- 
tion, together with the growing dis- 
satisfaction of consumers in the United 
States, tends to render the question of 
tariff revision of the utmost moment, 
both to our home and our foreign 
trade. It would be pleasant to con- 
clude by saying that we anticipated a 
wholly satisfactory solution of this 
complex question. 
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OST generous people, and nearly 


all , idealists, are, , at heart, 
Christian Socialists; or, at all events, 
they wish for many of the things that 
Christian Socialism makes for; and 
this is especially the case with young 
people, since youth remains ever the 
altar on which God Himself has 
lighted the fires of generosity and 
idealism. It is, indeed, this fact which 
gives to Leo Tolstoi such immense 
power over men. While they think 
that they are being convinced by his 
keen and uncompromising logic, he is 
really drawing them to him by every 
inmost fibre of the heart; he satisfies 
the common instinct for good which is 
born in us—the crying need of our 
complex human nature to be reconciled 
with itself—for at those moments of our 
lives when we have to face life and 
living (and however hard we try to 
elude them, they must come, even to 
the least thoughtful), we must all of us 
confess that we feel exceedingly un- 
comfortable. Our practice does not 
square with our precept, and there is in 
us an inherent demand—very imperious 
in early life—to make ideal and conduct 
at one in our own eyes. The more 
mediocre among us effect this by a 
kind of unconscious casuistry, by 
shibboleths about the letter and the 
spirit, and other easy roads leading 
them straight back to self-satisfaction 
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—self-satisfaction which is to them the 
necessary condition of going on. The 
nobler people suffer more or less, 
unless they can find a temporary 
refuge in action—in some form of 
rebellion or of protest which hides the 
self-contradiction of things. And it is 
to such as these that Tolstoi appears 
as a prophet, because he gets rid for 
them of that sense of spiritual discom- 
fort — of mental untidiness — which 
seems almost the one thing that 
courageous souls have not the courage 
to endure. He gets rid of it by a short 
cut to truth and they follow him—only 
too glad that truth can be reached so 
quickly. He employs all the methods 
of intellect, but he uses his intellect 
itself as if it were a heart; he creates 
formulae—often inspired formulae—out 
of emotional intuitions; and, if the 
heart gains, the intellect, unsuited to 
short cuts, is bound in the end to suffer. 

And in his confounding of brain and 
feeling lies the great Tolstoi’s great 
weakness. He who preaches that 
goodness can be achieved by no 
measure, but only by faithful approxi- 
mation to the Christian conception of 
life—he who condemns all known 
systems, religious or social, because 
they stultify or distort that conception 
and try to arrest definitely that which 
is made for eternal progress—he him- 
self has erred in the same way and has 
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made an ideal into a system. He has 
taken a spiritual principle concerned 
with the feelings of men, and therefore 
supple’and capable of infinitely various 
developments, and he has moulded it 
into something almost as peremptory 
as dogma. ‘‘The living man is he who 
continues advancing in the direction 
illuminated by the lantern which ad- 
vances in front of him, and who never 
attains the limit of the illuminated 
space continually receding before him 
—there cannot be any one permanent 
position’’—so writes the man who yet 
only recognizes one form of doing 
good: to renounce not only the world, 
but art, science, intellectual sustenance, 


and to live as a peasant among 
peasants. Any other solution of 
Christ’s teaching he dismisses as 


fallacious—or worse—and he regards 
almost as in one category all those who 
have made attempts so to solve it. 
The earnest, the mundane, _ the 
sectarian, the free-thinker, are alike 
scourged by his sarcasm and censured 
by him with a conviction of their sin 
almost as strong as the conviction of a 
Calvin. In spite of his belief that 
nothing matters except the ‘‘one 
thing . . . necessary to God, to man, 
to myself... that I should have a 
heart free from condemnation, con- 
tempt, irritation, irony;” he sets upa 
rigorous code. He forgets that the 
whole gist of an ideal lies in its 
elasticity, in its power to admit almost 
as many forms of good as there are 
men; forgets, too, in his rather Papal 
utterances about the life to be led, that 
deeds, like systems, are but the mortal 
embodiments of the immortal soul that 
transcends and escapes them. 

An ideal thus treated revenges itself, 
and the man who takes emotion as the 
basis of his building and superimposes 
a closely-built structure of logic must 
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at some time land others in a hopeless 
dilemma, however well his method 
suits himself and the few who have 
kindred minds. Emotional Socialism, 
all emotional creeds, are made for in- 
dividuals and create noble personalities, 
but they cannot be crystallized into 
institutions or into political formule. 
They are to institutions what poetry is 
to life—an inspiring force, a promul- 
gator; they may give the first indirect 
impulse to a movement, may initiate 
the idea of a system and shape public 
opinion, but they are not the system 
itself; and when they step out of their 
role, we had needs be on our guard, for 
the peril is by no means inconsiderable. 
What was the French Revolution but a 
terribly emotional movement? It was 
founded on a sentiment of equality 
which was treated as if it were reason 
—it was passion carried out by logic— 


and the result was the deadliest 
volcanic eruption in the world’s 
memory. It has, no doubt, given the 


impetus to modern life and modern 
liberty, but it has done so at an ex- 
pense of bloodshed which still makes 
us shudder; and if we compare it with 
the great English Revolution, based 
upon a rational principle and con- 
stitutional demands, we shall easily 
measure the difference. 

Tolstoi, however, with his immense 
talent for righteousness and _ his 
Christian hatred of resistance, will 
never directly influence the uncompre- 
hending mob or sway the immediate 
course of public affairs. It is with 
private Jife that he has to do and upon 
private life that his error takes effect. 
He has not been the first to blunder in 
the same way; political and religious 
romantics have existed before, and 
will exist after him, as long as the 
human heart beats warmly and a single 
poet continues on the face of the weary 
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earth. The history of Christian 
Socialism—revived Christian Socialism 
—has always been much the same in 
its weakness and its strength. The 
first scheme of Christian Socialism 
succeeded just because it was grounded 
upon pure religious feeling and only 
laid claim to direct the government of 
a small and intimate community. It 
was the Christians’ creed and not their 
communistic code that they wished to 
become universal. But when men 
have had the same kind of goal as 
Tolstoi, they have fallen into the same 
trap. Rousseau, who required that 
everyone should return to Nature and 
live on the soil, laboring and enjoying 
like peasants (more idyllic peasants 
than Tolstoi’s), lived to see ladies of 
fashion adorning fictitious chalets at 
great expense for this purpose—and 
almost lived to see the carmagnole 
which was danced by natural instinct 
when a free rein had been given it. 
The Communists of 1848 are a nobler 
and a closer parallel. There is nothing 
more heart-rending than to read of 
the visions with which Louis Blanc, 
Fourrier, Barbes and all their comrades 
set out. The correspondence of George 
Land, who for a while shared their 
views and always shared their sympa- 
thies, glows with their sacred fire. 
They were going to re-constitute the 
world; poverty and pain were to 
cease and, for them, the Kingdom of 
God had come. They were ready to 
suffer—they did suffer—martyrdom for 
their cause. Their administrative 
schemes were ready, full of details that 
seemed clear and practical; their pro- 
jects appeared to be something more 
than mere dreams. And yet the 
Ateliers Nationaux, those great relief 
workshops from which they hoped so 
much, failed ignominiously—working 
little but harm, and the rest of their 
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fine ideals, once embodied, followed 
suit, with crash and_ devastation. 
They, too, had built their house upon 
the quicksand of a big sentiment, in- 
stead of the intellectual rock of reason 
—and it was doomed to topple and fall 
with might into the eternal ocean; 
they, too, had attempted to imprison 
an ideal within the four walls of 
executive government—and the ideal 
turned to rend them. 

Their failure is typical of many 
others. There have been smaller ex- 
periments such as Robert Owen’s 
Village Community, and they have, 
perhaps, failed in other ways, but 
always because of sentiment—because 
they depend upon personal influence 
and emotional inspiration. And so we 
get their due result: no set system, no 
general law for the world to go on 
with, but something rarer and better— 
beautiful heroic personalities battling 
with toil; noble lives purifying their 
immediate surroundings; light-givers 
to thank God for. 

It is still to be decided whether a 
practical Socialism will ever prevail, 
and whether, if so, it will come to us 
all at once as a complete system, or 
only in fragments without the name of 
Socialism—fragments which, as muni- 
cipal reforms, co-operation and the 
like, filter down into the normal order 
of things. Some such there have 
been already, and it may be progress 
is destined to move on those lines. 
But, however this may be, the 
Socialism which obtains must be an 
intellectual Socialism founded upon the 
brain and the interests of the com- 
munity—a state Socialism (or some 
part of it) which is based upon busi- 
ness views and the deman’s of com- 
mon sense. Sentiment may, in remote 
years, have given it its first impulse, or 
rather may have inspired the public 
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opinion which ends by desiring to 
apply its measures, but sentiment must 
have no more to do with it than that, 
and the system that succeeds will do so 
by matter-of-factness. 

If Christian Socialism reigned uni- 
versally there would be, as Tolstoi 
points out, no need of its existence, for 
a state of things that made it possible 
would mean that men were too good to 
require its dictates; and it is as a pro- 


moter of this goodness, not as a 
system-maker, that Tolstoi will live 
and shine. If he is one-quarter wrong, 


he is also three-quarters right, and it is 
easier to note his mistakes than to 
imitate his virtues. He errs in what he 
bids us do, but he does not err in what 
he bids us be; and though he strays 
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from wisdom in what he tells us to 
renounce, he cannot be far from the 
truth in saying that we might 
renounce more; in making us face 
our love of ease, our coldness, our 
superficial casuistries, and in preaching 
with a golden tongue the love of God 
and of our neighbor, he is an immense 
moral force, who has helped his age 
and will still help his successors. But, 
however he reasons, his real strength 
is in the something beyond reason—the 
something no man can account for 
which makes him greater than himself. 
He holds an ideal aloft in his hand—an 
ideal which makes men and _ not 
measures—and men will bless him. 


42 Onslow Gardens, S.W., 
London, Eng. 


THE LAW OF LOVE 


Long have ye wrought in ceaseless strife, 
Regardless of each other’s weal, 

Though each alike have common needs— 
Bodies to serve and hearts that feel. 
Souls, too, that sprang from one great source— 
Links of one great eternal chain, 

The strength of which depends upon 
Each link being tempered to the strain— 
Attraction is the eternal law 

That planets in their course control— 
And tendeth toward harmony— 

The same in atoms, worlds and souls. 
Proving that through the law of love, 
Which seeks just balance to bestow, 
Mankind as one harmonious whole 
Would soon be lord of all below. 

Aiding and aided, served ten-fold, 

In giving, finding ten-fold gain— 

Aye, more—-a hundred-fold in strength 
Were added to the wondrous chain. 

And time alone could only prove 

The wondrous power man might attain. 


—ADELAIDE COMSTOCK, Ventura, Cal. 
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EDWARD CARPENTER 


PART I 

Notahundred miles from Manchester, 
hidden behind the Derbyshire dales, 
there was a few years ago a household 
of which the like would be hard to find 
again. It always seemed to me that it 
was a survival, with its quaint customs 
and habits, of very ancient, almost 
Saxon, days. Now the rapid civiliza- 
tion of the country districts—telephones, 
parcel posts, electricity, light railways, 
bicycles, motor-cars, etc.—is trans- 
forming the whole face of England ; 
and in a few years the veritable Hodge, 
and the old agricultural life, for good 
and for evil, will have ceased to exist. 

The occasion of my first acquaint- 
ance with the family of the Logans 
was on my coming to stay for some 
time in the neighborhood, when I called 
one day on some errand or other at the 
picturesque tumble-down old farm- 
house, buried among its barns and 
buildings, into which you dropped 
down a step or two, as into some old 
British dug-out. There was a low 
rambling interior or house-place, whose 
great ceiling-beam a tall man might 
have touched with his head, a large 
fire-place, the usual Dutch clock, and 
some scanty furniture of settle, chairs 
and table—the whole scene rather dingy, 
and close’ and fusty of atmosphere. 

A big woman of over fifty greeted 
me—a muscular determined-looking 


customer, with short dress, large feet, 
and brawny half-bare arms; and I was 
just thinking that she was the kind of 
person one might not care to meet in a 
dark lane at night, when our salutations 
were suddenly interrupted by the most 
awful screetches and howls. My dog, 
a young spaniel, had followed me, all 
innocence, into the house; when three 
cats, who dwelt there in maidenly 
seclusion, resenting the inroad had 
raised Cain, ‘‘As with one complex yell 
they broke, all claws, upon the foe.”’ 
Bruno, whose only feline acquaintance 
hitherto had been a seraphic white 
kitten, whom he adored, was scared 
out of his wits. He fled, yelping and 
howling, in a circle round the great 
kitchen; while the three demons rairly 
hunted him—spitting fire, springing on 
him from sides and rear and scratching 
him with cordial severity. Miss Logan, 
seizing the rolling-pin and shouting, 
rushed after them; while I, intent on 
collaring the dog, did the same. Thus 
in a moment we found ourselves flying 
round in a kind of whirlpool—Bruno 
screaming, Miss Logan scolding, the 
cats receiving fearful knocks, I making 
ineffectual grabs and lunges—till at last 
all out of breath we got hold of the dog 
and hustled him out of the front door. 
When order was restored, Miss Logan 
and I resumed our conversation, but 
were soon interrupted by the arrival of 
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the mother (woken probably by the 
uproar out of her after-dinner nap) an old 
woman, well over seventy, rather small, 
but solid, and broad in the beam, and 
of a somewhat Dutch type of face. 
She settled herself down in a big arm- 


chair by the fire, took a long. clay pipe: 


out of a niche, and while her daughter 
gave a graphic account of the scrim- 
mage, proceeded to fill and light it, 
puffing away with great satisfaction. 

After that I used often to come in 
(without the dog), especially of an 
evening. 

By the light of a tallow dip, stuck in 
an old brass candlestick, the scene was 
an old-fashioned one. Besides the old 
lady, who was generally there in the 
chimney corner, there were four sons— 
three of them great strapping fellows— 
stretched about on the settles after the 
day’s work, asleep or smoking, or 
clumping across the floor in thejr great 
boots. Leather hides (for the youngest, 
George, did a little business as a tanner) 
hung down from cramps in the ceiling ; 
a pot-hook in the chimney suspended a 
cauldron over the fire; and out of the big 
oven Miss Logan would take one of 
her gigantic meat-pies made in a wash. 
ing puncheon, with crust three inches 
thick, nothing short of which would 
‘satisfy the appetites of her brothers. 

There was a Herculean, or rather 
Vulcan-like, air about the household, 
the effect of which became overpower- 
ing when in the semi-darkness across 
the floor, with straddling uncertain gait 
and uttering incoherent and sometimes 
wicked words—came a huge muscular 
gross-looking man of thirty-three or so, 
with close-cropped hair and beard a 
week old; cross-eyed, bow-legged, 
and obviously an idiot. This was Billy, 
the cousin who lived with them—an 
alarming apparition to a stranger, but 
a real favorite in the family. 
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‘‘ How-de-do, Aunt Mary” he said, 
with a kind of ironical-sounding up- 
ward turn of the voice, ‘‘fine mornin’, 
fine mornin’.” 

‘It isn’t morning, Billy” said Miss 
Logan, ‘‘can’t thou see t’candle’s lit?”’ 

“Candle be damned !’’ was the terse 
reply. And while the ‘boys’ laughed 
Billy’s voice was heard rollicking to 
himself, half talking, half singing, with 
rapid and growing emphasis :— 

“‘Oh, she war a beauty, she war—a 
real slick-up fine-’un—no mistake about 
that—no mistake about that— 

She came along the grass 
And she came along the green 
and you never saw such arms and neck 

‘“‘Have DONE!”’ said the old lady 
taking the pipe out of her mouth—and 
with a voice like a big drum. 

It was getting time she spoke; and 
she was mistress in that household, 
there was no doubt. There was a 
momentary silence and pause—and 
then Billy’s voice was heard as at 
fi-st: 

* “ How-de-do, Aunt Mary, fine 
mornin’ ’’—and the calmer atmosphere 
was restored. 

“Tie gets-so excited, 
Logan to me apologetically. 

“‘Oh, he’s a rum un,” said William, 
rising out of his corner and standing 
with his back to the fire, a burly fellow 
with hair already turning a little 
grey, and an Irish twinkle in his lips 
and eyes—‘‘he’sa rum un is Mister 


said Miss 


Billy.” 
‘“‘Mister be damned!” muttered 
Billy. 
‘““Now don’t you excite him, 


William, do you hear ?”’ interposed Mrs. 
Logan. 

‘“‘Nay, nay, mother, I was only 
going to tell the gentleman about some 
of Billy’s exploits.” 
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‘Gentleman be damned i” reiterated 
the idiot. 

‘‘Now that’s not right, Billy, to say 
that—it’s not polite,’ expostulated 
Miss Logan in her somewhat strident 
voice. 

‘‘Why don’t you leave him alone?’’ 
broke in Pym rather sharply, ‘he’s 
right enough. Billy’s right enough if 
you'd all just leave him alone.”’ 

And so presently William, _ still 
standing, went on with a history of 
Billy’s exploits—the family chiming in, 
and the idiot amusing himself by occa- 
sionally exploding into oaths, or burst- 
ing out into ecstatic rhapsodies which 
had to be checked. 

There was a saturnine look about 
Billy; but the stories, sufficiently 
trivial, did not corroborate this more 
than to a trivial degree. All the same 
one could not help feeling that his 
great strength might easily have made 
him dangerous at times. On one occa- 
sion (it appeared) he was quite put out 
because half-a-dozen ducks which they 
kept in the yard would not roost on 
the perches with the fowls. There 
was an uproar in the fowl-house, and 
Billy was found there trying to make 
‘‘the damned things ’”’ sit up. 

By dint of some persuasion and 
judicious authority he was induced to 
leave them alone; but an evening or 
two later, as he satin the kitchen, his 
cousins heard him murmuring to him- 
self ‘‘ They'll have to now—they’ll 
have to now.” Suspecting something 
wrong one of them went into the fowl- 
house—and there certainly the ducks 
were; butall six dead. He had wrung 
their necks and /ad them out side by 
side on the perch! 

On another occasion when a boy 
(and this was.a story they were never 
tired of relating) he had taken the 
donkey with him into the little out- 
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house, had managed somehow to shut 
the door, and then when he wanted to 
come out had found it impossible to 
open it again. The family was 
attracted by stentorian sheuts—‘‘ I’ve 
got him in, Aunt Mary—I’ve got him 
in,” and repairing to the scene of action 
soon discovered the truth of the remark. 
But to get him out by any ordinary 
means was more than their united 
efforts could compass; there was not 
room for the door to open, and at last 
they had actually to break down the 
side wall of the little cabin, stone by 
stone, in order to release the prisoners ! 

As is the case with almost all idiots 
(and animals) the subtle instinct of 
association of ideas, unalloyed or un- 
troubled by any thinking faculty, gave 
rise at times to what looked like a quite 
prophetic knowledge or insight. 

When Billy said ‘‘ Rain’”’—even tho’ 
the sky was clear the brothers paid 
attention. At one time mother and 
daughter were much troubled because 
whenever the Parson called Billy would 
speak not a word, except every now 
and then at a lull in the conversation 
to jerk out the mystic dissyllable 
Fe VION VAL 28 au Money.” The women, 
with their kind of old-fashioned respect 
for the holy man, were only vexed, 
and either could not or would not see 
the connection; but the brothers dis- 
covered some deep and hidden meaning 
in the remark, which they enjoyed 
hugely. 

Perhaps there was a certain shrewd 
craftiness in the fellow. Despite his 
enormous strength they never could get 
him to do azy kind of work—except 
fetching a pail or two of water from the 
brook. This he would not refuse to do 
Probably long custom since boyish 
days had inured him to it. But on any 
other occasion, however hard-pressed 
the brothers might be, Billy, if asked to 
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lend a hand, would simply put his 
hands in his pockets, straddle his legs, 
and say; ‘‘ Don’t like work—don’t like 
work!” 

Anything more primitive than this 
whole houshold it would be hard to 
imagine. It seemed as if they had been 
dropped in a belated way—Rip-van- 
Winkle like—into the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Miss Logan, when 
she went to market on Saturday, would 
buy a weekly paper—of which she read 
bits aloud on Sunday (not without diffi- 
culty) to the family; but books they had 
none—with the one exception of Zad- 
kiel’s almanac, on which Elizabeth set 
great store. 

‘‘ Now doant yo’ laugh at Zadki-el,”’ 
she would say, ‘‘I doant see why he 
shudna be as true as anybody.” 

‘Well, he will be right sometimes, no 
doubt.” 

‘“‘He’s a deal oftener right than 
wrong. That’s what I think.” 

‘“What does he say for today, Miss 
Logan ?”’ 

‘“Why I’ve joost been looking, and 
he says ‘goosty’.” 

“Well now, do you call it gusty 
today? Why, it has been quite hot 
and calm all the time.” 

“Yes, I do—and I'll tell yo’ why. It 
was the curiousest thing. I went out 
this morning into the hay field to speak 
to Pym, and as yo’ say it was as hot as 
hot, and not a breath of air, and all on 
a sudden I sees Pym’s eyes a lookin’ 
and lookin’, and he says ‘Sithee, 
Elizabeth, sithee’—and I looks, and 
there—well, you never saw—there was 
t’mown grass i’t’corner by the hedge, a 
gcing round and round, like a dog run- 
ning after its tail; it war some kind of 
a eddy or whirlwind, what do you call 
it? And then grass begins going oop 
into the air, and oop and oop, and then 
more grass after it; and I says to Pym 
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’Lord a’ mercy on us, but it’s not going 
to tak’ t’whole crop’. But I do assure 
you it carried us off a barrer-load or 
more of good hay—off ever so high— 
as high, some of it, as you’d see a lark 
singing—and dropped it in Grattan’s 
fields and all along t’road down towards 
bridge. And if Zadki-el warn’t right 
to call that ‘ goosty’ I doant know what 
you would have!” 

PART II. 
really kept the Logan 
She was a tre- 
mendous worker. What with her huge 
pies, her dairy-work, buttermaking, 
poultry, house-work, washing and mend- 
ing and cleaning, her labors were 
unending. The mother could not do 
much. Samuel, the eldest brother, was 
the only one who helped, and he was a 
slight, feeble, amiable creature, having 
quite the appearance of an old man—a 
great contrast to the other brothers. 

The father had died some years be- 
fore. All the children, oddly enough, 
had remained unmarried, partly per- 
haps owing to a naturally strong family 
feeling, partly because their primitive 
ways made it difficult for them to find 
mates. William had been in early days 
in the army, had been bought out, had 
learned joinering, and had lived thence- 
forth at home—under the supposition 
that he was doing jobbing work and 
contributing to the household; but 
being supremely lazy, this remained 
for the most part a supposition. His 
great talent was for drinking—and for 
easy sociability. From perpetually feel- 
ing for the under side of the jug his own 
under lip stuck out like that of a fish ; 
and the ease with which the liquor ran 
down his throat was only equalled by 
the slickness with which a kind of 
episcopal humor ran off his tongue. 

Pym did the farming—or what little 
there was to do—for the land attached 
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to the place was very limited. With 
Rosie, the ancient mare, and an equally 
ancient cart, with an ancient suit of 
clothes which never changed, and which 
looked (like the leathern suits of our 
ancestors) as if they had come down a 
generation or two, and with a perennial 
stubby beard, he was a picture of 
squareness and solidity. As he walked 
by the cart he whistled, and ’most 
always the same tune; when he met 
anyone ’twas mostly the same greeting. 
If hot weather, he would say, ‘‘ Can y’ 
keep warm enough today, John?” —if 
winter, he would ask, ‘‘Is’t cowld 
enough for ye, nah?”’ When he drank 
—which he did very regularly—it was 
with the same unchanging cheerful 
demeanor ; and in his case (unlike that 
of William) it was hard to tell whether 
he had had a pint or a gallon. 

On Saturday afternoons he and his 
sister (since she could not get her work 
done earlier) would jog off six miles to 
market at a snail’s pace in the rumbling 
old heavy cart drawn by Rosie—leaving 
perhaps at five p.m. and not arriving 
on the scene before seven or eight. 
Then they would come in for the tail 
end of the market, visit round one or 
two friends; Pym would have his 
pint or his gallon, and they would jolt 
back again in the middle of the night, 
often not arriving before one a.m. 
How they stood the intense cold and 
tedium on winter nights is a mystery. 
It is only known for certain that they 
did. 

Yet notwithstanding all —notwith- 
standing the lumbering, old-fashion- 
edness and unkemptness of the whole 
household — there was a wonderful 
charm about it. It was curious that 
the Logan’s big kitchen—despite its 
griminess—was quite, for social pur- 
poses, the centre of the hamlet. It 
was about the only house in the vicinity 
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into which the farmers and neighbors 
would freely go, to sit for an hour’s 
chat. On Sunday evenings there was 
generally quite a little levee there. 

I shall never forget the extraordinary 
effect of contrast produced by the ap- 
pearance of an Oxford Don on this 
scene! He had come to us one after- 
noon unexpectedly, and the house 
being full we had found him a room at 
the Logan’s farm.  JLatish in the 
evening—towards midnight— we took 
him around to his lodging. To see 
this little man—the pink of bookish 
culture — sitting rather nervously on 
the edge of his chair—the unwashen 
giants eyeing him curiously in the 
obscure light, the old woman, with her 
long pipe, in the chimney corner, and 
her daughter, undeniable of voice and 
of presence, bustling around—was 
indeed a picture. 

She, Elizabeth, was the first to tackle 
him—which she did in her usual loud, 
slow tones: ‘* Well, I hope this neigh- 
borhood will do yo’ good. Yo’ doant 
look very strong.” 

It was not exactly an encouraging 
remark, but it was so obviously kindly 
meant that it had a good effect. 

‘Our accommodation’s none so very 
grand,” she continued, ‘‘ but we'll mak’ 
you as comfortable as we can, and I 
hope you'll sleep well.” 

‘“Sleep well?” said William in his 
slick way—(he had evidently been 
drinking)— ‘‘Sleep well? I shou'd 
think he will. He'll ave to.” Then 
rising from his corner the jolly monster 
stood (as he generally did) with his 
back to the fire, and continued with in- 
creasing emphasis: ‘‘I tell you wnat: 
if this gentleman doesn’t sleep, if he 
moves about in the night, if he stirs, 
aye, even a little finger. ..... = 

And then, catching the effect of his 
words on the ‘‘ gentleman’s’’ face, 
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modify his own conclusion— ‘‘ We'll 
look after him, we’ll look after him. 
But, if anyone disturbs 42m, or touches 
him, aye even a hair of his head—that 
man’s a dead: man.” 

It spoke volumes for both our 
academic and rustic friends that the 
two parties after this sat up till the 
small hours of the morning, and before 
they retired. established quite a cordial 
entente with each other. 

George, the youngest brother, was 
the most capable and progressive of the 
family, and one who under favorable 
conditions might have made his way 
into the modern world. He was a fine, 
well-made fellow of thirty-five—could 
mow a field with a scythe or pleach a 
hedge against anybody, was a tanner 
by trade and understood the arts of 
leather-dressing and curing, could do 
cobbling and boot-making very pass- 
ably, and was a past grand-master in 
woodcraft, peeling and dressing timber, 
and so forth. 

He was not by nature an idler, as his 


accomplishments showed. On thecon-, 


trary, with any prospect before him, he 
would probably have been a vigorous 
worker; but he was sadly handicapped 
by his surroundings. . Having to be 
the chief bread-winner for the family, 
he was disheartened from an early date 
by his two able-bodied elder brothers, 
who, instead of bearing their share, 
seemed to lapse more and more into 
drink and antediluvian apathy. Then 
new and ‘rapid processes of tanning by 
means of chemicals were superseding 
the old oak-bark method, mowing ma- 
chines were taking the place of the 
scythe, farmwork was becoming less 
and less remunerative. George might 
possibly have advanced with the days 
and adapted himself to the new con- 
ditions; but he could not drag his 
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whole family after him. There was 
certainly the chance that he might 
marry, and so breaking his connection 
with the old home, make with an enter- 
prising wife an effective start in the 
world—but somehow this never came 
to pass. 

After’ the belated fashion of his 
family he did not set about courting 
with any very serious intent till he was 
nearing forty—and then it was too late. 
His manners, his speech, his clothes, 
his personal habits, had already by that 
time drifted down into a kind of 
slouch, partly the result of mere want 
of hope and prospect; and none of the 
girls would have him. Barbara, the 
daughter of a neighboring cottager, 
was a nice-looking sensible country 
lass of twenty, who would have made 
him an excellent wife. She used to 
work in the town during the week, 
coming out only for Saturday evenings 
and Sundays, and had got some 
townish notions; but for all that she 
recognized the sterling sturdy quality 
of the man. 

‘‘If I only had money enough to set 
him up in business, get him a decent 
set of clothes, and make him look a 
little like other folk’’—she would say to 
herself—‘‘ I would love to marry him.”’ 
But she was too practical-minded not 
to see the plain difficulties in the way. 

George looked forward to the week 
ends with a pathetic wistfulness, and 
many and many a time, in the thought 
of her coming, dragged himself with 
great effort past the public house. 
Sometimes he would beg a nose-gay 
from some private garden. But in the 
woods a mile away there was a patch 
of lilies-of-the-valley which very few 
people knew of, and the secret of which 
he kept to himself—and when they 
were in flower he preferred to go 
there. 
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‘“‘T’ve browt you some lilies, Bar- 
bara’ (he had known her since a child). 
‘Can you do with them?” 

‘‘I can, George; I can always do 
with flowers.” 

‘« They’re grand now, up i’ t? wood— 
such a many together.” 

‘‘Whereabouts is it they grow?” 
said she. ‘‘I wish you’ld tell me.” 

‘‘T’ll show you where they grow, if 
you'll come along wi’ me.” (A similar 
conversation had taken place before.) 

‘* Not to-day, George, I think.” 

‘It’s allus ‘not to-day,’ Barbara; I 
reckon you don’t care to be seen with a 
fellow like me.”’ 

‘‘That’s not it, George.” 

‘“‘You’re happen a bit afeared of 
me’’— (she was silent)—‘‘but you 
needn’t be the least little bit afeared, 
Barbara. I'll be as good as gold.”’ 

‘“‘How far do you want me to come 
with you?” 

‘‘Eh, I want you to come ever so far.” 

‘‘ What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘T want you to come wi’ me allus, 
Barbara.” 

‘‘Oh, George, it’s no good you’re 
talking like that—and you know it 
isn’t.” And she wheeled rather pet- 
tishly, and drifted the conversation off 
to something else. 

Then Barbara took to staying in town 
week-ends, and it was rumored she was 
keeping company with a more civilized 
suitor. George after a time took up 
with another girl. She was of much 
the same age and type as Barbara, and 
the result was much the same—unfavor- 
able to him. Then he began to drink 
more. There was no chance for a 
fellow like him. His brothers drank ; 
and it was no good him working to 
keep them while they held the jug to 
their mouths. So he drank more, and 


worked less, and the household began » 


to go down and down. 
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Then the mother died. Things had 
kept pretty straight up till then; but 
that was the turning-point; and when 
shortly afterwards Billy had a succes- 
sion of violent fits which proved fatal, 
the household seemed to have lost its 
centre. It became disorganized. The 
brothers grew more and more care- 
less; poverty threatened ; the landlord 
pressed for rent ; and though Elizabeth 
slaved harder than ever, she could 
barely keep the ship from sinking. 

There was something tragic in the 
decay of this family, because however 
individual members might seem to 
blame, it was so evident that a main 
cause lay in the general change of 
social conditions. The Logans were a 
survival of a kind of old-world com- 
munism. As neighbors no one could 
be pleasanter to deal with. If help was 
needed they were always ready with a 
hand, or a serviceable tool, and a jolly 
word thrown in. If they were em- 
ployed to doa piece of work for one, 
nothing could’ be farther from their 
thoughts, in making their charge for it, 
than the ordinary commercial double- 
dealing. In fact this was the trouble, 
that they always referred back to the 
most ancient traditional customs of 
payment for work, and so really seldom 
got a wage adequate to the labor they 
put in. 

It can readily be imagined that a 
family of this kind planted down in the 
middle of acommercial society—power- 
less to take advantage of either the bad 
or the good in modern life, unable to 
adopt the ways of competition, and 
unable to accommodate itself to any 
‘new-fangled’ methods of production, 
handicapped ‘in fact by its friendliness 
and handicapped by its ignorance—was 
from the first doomed to extinction. 

It went down and down, till at last, 
amid the pitying condolences of the 
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hamlet it had to leave the old farm. 
Elizabeth and her brothers, now a 
party of five, all unmarried, retired 
into a little cottage, and while the 
sister kept house the brothers hired 
themselves out as best they could. 
But the connection between the wages 
of their labor and the quart pot at 
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the public house seemed to them to 
become ever more logical and press- 
ing; their footsteps went each year 
more regularly in the same direc- 
tion. Their lives were already far 
spent, and it seemed finally that 
there was no other use to which they 
could put them. 


THE SOCIAL SPIRIT 


Let it be said of me— 


Not that my wit was subtlest of them all, 
Not that its thrust was keenest; that the fall 
Of him, my foe, was compassed by my act; 
That I was versed in language, lore, or fact; 
Not that I had the gift of speech to sway 


A multitude to think the 


other way ; 


Not that the world of custom was my guide, 
Not that in rich possessions was my pride. 


Let it be said of me— 


Not that I strove and ran and won the prize, . 
And blocked the way when others sought to rise ; 
Not that my voice was heard in wild hurrah 
When ancient license posed as higher law ; 

Not that my eyes were blind when sham was set 
To dazzle folly into mild regret; 

Not that my ears were deaf to sob and cry 
Beneath the wheels when splendor hurried by. 


Let it be said of me— 


Wherever there was holy cause to serve, 

Or hearts that ache, or perils that unnerve; 
Wherever there was arduous task to do, 

A path to light, a duty to. pursue ; 

Wherever there was child to wrest from wrong, 
Or weary suuls athirst for love and song; 
Wherever slaves of time cried to be free, 

My hand was reached—let it be said of me. 


—KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD. 


MILLENNIUM DAWN 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Hon. JoHn C. CHasE* 


No election in recent years has been 
so fraught with significance and deep 
meaning as the election of 1902. _ Par- 
ticularly is this true of Massachusetts, 
one of the greatest industrial States in 
the Union. 

From all over the nation returns of 
the recent election prove conclusively 
that the Socialist Party is now estab- 
lished as a factor in American politics. 
In a State like Massachusetts—a State 
of the highest order of culture and 
enlightenment; a State famed for its 
loyalty and adhesion to the theory of 
Individualism as championed by the 
Republican Party—thirty-three thou- 
sand votes for the Socialist candidate for 
Governor may well cause the defenders 
of the present order to stop and con- 
sider a little more deeply its true mean- 
ing. One of the great Boston daily 
papers says editorially, ‘‘That this vote 
me ins something most portentous in the 
history of American politics, there is no 
room to doubt. What it is, they, the 
political philosophers (?) of the Repub- 
lican Party are trying to find out, and 
the longer they study the facts the 
more incomprehensible it becomes.” 
Of course, it is not to be understood by 
the ‘‘Republican philosophers” who 
are wrapt up entirely in the theory of 


Individualism, or private ownership of 
industry. 

To the student of Socialism and 
the economic conditions which make 
Socialism necessary, the results are 
entirely plain and perfectly compre- 
hensible, for the reason that he under- 
stands the immutable laws of evolution 
and development, industrially and 
politically. 

The present system is the product of 
ages and we are in the process of 
evolution still and must take the next 
step, which will take us out of the 
present system into one entirely 
different and one which will give to 
mankind more freedom than he has 
ever enjoyed in the past. 

Chattel slavery of centuries ago gave 
way to feudalism. Feudalism later 
gave way to the present system, which 
at this stage in its development 
has come to be known as capitalism. 
Capitalism while having been necessary 
and inevitable as a phase of the 
development of the race toward a 
higher state of civilization, with abso- 
lute freedom industrially and politically, 
falls far short of giving or allowing 
freedom for the many. 

Capitalism is more pernicious in its 
oppression and persecution than any 


[*Hon. John C. Chase was Socialist candidate for Governor in the recent election in Massa- 


chusetts, polling 33,000 votes. 


He has the distinction of being the first Socialist Mayor elected in 


America, having been elected Mayor of Haverhill, Mass., in 1899 and re-elected in 1900.] 
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form of slavery the world ever knew. 

While it allows more freedom to 
those who have any freedom at all, it 
robs countless thousands, not only of 
freedom, but of the right even to live. 
Under all forms of slavery in the past 
the Londman was entitled to, and 
received a living from his master. 

Under Capitalism, or wage slavery, 
the toiler, nominally free, is practically 
a slave, fortunate indeed if he has a 
master. He cannot find a master or 
owner, no matter how much he may 
desire to sell himself, unless the product 
of his toil, which he sells to the owning 
class, can be disposed of at a profit. 
There being no opportunity for the 
disposal of his products at a profit, by 
the class which controls his right and 
privilege to labor, he must starve. 

The master class cares nothing about 
it, for the reason that they lose nothing 
by his death. Notwithstanding the 
horror of the present system, it has 
served a useful purpose in showing the 
way for a better system of producing 
and distributing wealth. Gigantic 
organizations which control the means 
of life, upon which millions depend for 
existence, have logically and naturally 
come into being. 

The owners of these combinations 
exercise a power over the people, 
greater by far than any like number 
ever dreamed of exercising at any time 
in the history of the past. Again can 
we see that this has been natural, and 
necessary as well—necessary in order 
to show the people that if all would be 
free, that all must own collectively the 
means of life. The vote for Socialism 
in Massachusetts and all over the 
nation was a demand for the abolition 
of Capitalism and the inauguration of 
Socialism. It was not a revolt against 
any one political party, but against the 
present system, which is championed 
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and fostered by both  parties— 
Democratic and Republican. 

This vote came not from one of these 
parties, but from both, and it is doubt- 
ful if from one any more than the other. 
There is room for but two political 
movements of strength in American 
politics—one which makes for Collectiv- 
ism, or Socialism, and one which seeks 
to retain Individualism, or Capitalism. 

This election marked the real begin- 
ning of the alignment of forces. 

The Socialist Party is now estab- 
lished throughout the country as the 
party of Socialism and the party of the 
working class. One or other of the 
Democratic or Republican parties must 
get out of commission as a factor in 
politics. All signs point to the extinc- 
tion of the Democratic Party for the 
reason that it has no definite class 
interest to conserve. The Capitalist 
element in the Democratic Party will 
find its proper place with the same 
element in the Republican Party. 

The rank and file of both, who are 
victims of the present system, will take 
their place in the Socialist organization 
and the battle will be between the 
two parties one seeking to perpetuate 
wage-slavery, the other seeking the 
emancipation of the race from 
industrial bondage. Of course this will 
not be believed by the philosophers (?) 
mentioned earlier in this article, but 
this does not alter the case at all. 
History fails to record a single instance 
where a new political party was not 
necessary to carry on any emancipation 
movement. It was always required 
because the party or parties in control 
of the government, under and during a 
system that was afterward overthrown, 
were owned, body and soul, by the 
oppressing power. 

While we polled thirty-three thousand 
votes in Massachusetts and four 
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hundred thousand in the country in the 
recent election, we may reasonably 
expect that there will be close to a 
million next year, thus enabling the 
Socialist Party to enter the presidential 
contest in 1904 well prepared to battle 
for labor’s emancipation. 


The Socialist Party has nothing in 
common with any other political move- 
ment. It has nothing to do with 
Populism, Free Silver, Independent 
Labor, or anything of the kind. It is 
the organization which stands unequivo- 
cally for the emancipation of the 
working-class through the abolition of 
private ownership of the means of life, 
and the working-class is rallying to its 
support. The greater part of the gain 
in the Socialist Party vote in Massa- 
chusetts came from the ranks of labor, 
organized and unorganized, but espe- 
cially from the forces of organized 
labor, who have been made to realize 
that Socialism is their movement, and 
that the Socialist Party is their party. 

With the object-lesson afforded them 
by the attitude of the two Socialist 
members of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, Frederick O. MacCartney and 
James F. Carey, organized labor is 
rapidly coming to understand that they 
must contest for freedom in their polli- 
tical organization, as well as industrially 
through their trades orginizations. 

That the working-class are to enter 
politics on class lines is not for one 
moment to be doubted, and when they 
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take this step there is but one consistent 
course for them to follow, and that is 
to support that organization which is 
already established as a factor politically 
—the Socialist Party. 

Any other course’ will prove 
disastrous to those undertaking it. 

The battle is now on, and on in 
earnest, between the forces of freedom 
and the forces of slavery. Socialism is 
bound, by all the history of the past, 
to come; and Massachusetts will, as she 
has in the past, lead in this, the 
grandest movement of the race for a 
better civilization. The spirit of 
liberty still lives in Massachusetts and 
the great vote for Socialism in the last 
election places her in the front in 
the onward march of the race toward 
freedom industrially and politically for 
the humblest citizen in every nation of 
the world. 


Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 25, 1902. 


[Since Mr. Chase’s article was re- 
ceived, the city elections have taken 
place in Massachusetts. The city of 
Brockton has been regained by the 
Socialists, and the city of Haverhill 
came within fourteen votes of electing 
a Socialist Mayor, and the chances are 
that on a recount, which has already 
been demanded, the Socialist will be 
shown to have been elected. The 
Democratic Party has become prac- 
tically extinct as a factor in future 
politics in Massachusetts. | 


THE MONEY KING, or THE KNIGHT WITH THE 
SWORD OF GOLD 


Pror. CHAS. W. PEARSON 


[In the foliowing poem two rich men are delineated; the selfish man as the Money King, 
and, in contrast, the benevolent man as The Knight with the Sword of Gold. There are, I think, 
in this country and in Europe, many examples of each kind, but the portraits in the poem are 
mere types, and have no personal reference. ] 


The pompous funeral was o’er, 
The eulogies were said, 

And word was sent o’er all the earth 
The Money King is dead, 


He was head of twenty syndicates 
He had rail and steamship lines, 
He had timber lands and cotton fields, 
He had gold and silver mines. 


A modern Midas, at his touch 
All things had turned to gold, 
But he was not well off after ali, 
For his heart was bare and cold. 


A museum of curios 
(He gave it hasty looks), 

A slighted gallery of art, 
A lot of unread books, 

A city house with brown-stone front, 
A palace by the sea, 

A racing stud of thoroughbreds 
A pack of hounds had he ; 

He lacked no outward sign of wealth, 
But lived luxuriously. 


Poor wretch, he had no higher wealth, 
He had not greatly cared, 

As he went trampling on through life 
How other men had fared. 


They were his jackals ; one and all 
Must work and avd watch and fear, 
But still of everything they gct 
He took the lion’s share. 


That he did not pay fair wages 
Was the backbone of his sin ; 

He did not heed the cries of need 
While the gold came tinkJing in, 


He cared not for those in the under-world 
Who are under-paid and fed, 

Whose life is one ceaseless round of toil 
For the barest daily bread. 


He only cared for the upper-world 
Whose life is a bustling game, 
Whose counters are money and bondsand stocks, 

And the prize a shining name. 


A little sooner than he thought 
Had come Death’s hated call, 

And the multi-millionaire was forced 
To die and leave his all. 


O men of mighty energy, 
O men of godlike brain, 

Why will you waste your splendid powers 
Such paltry prize to gain? 


Would you be really great, there is 
An open, easy plan— 

Use your superior strength to raise 
Your weaker fellowman. 


There should not be in this broad land, 
Nor yet in all the earth, 

A human being in bitter need, 
For God has made no dearth. 


There should not be a homeless man, 
A woman poorly clad, 

An unschooled or a toiling child, 
E’en in life’s morning sad. 


Greed, greed, greed, greed, 
Is killing the Christ today, 

And to brutish Mammon men give their souls, 
While to God with lips they pray, 
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The Christ has said ; ‘“‘It is more blest 
To give than to receive ;”” 

Why do you not that faithful word 
Implicitly believe? 
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God girds for noble enterprise 
Alike all noble men, 

To some he gives the warrior’s swore, 
To some the poet’s pen. 

Employ your wisdom for the good 
Of those who are not wise, 

Open the path and point the way 
By which they are to rise. 


And in these days He calls aloud 
For heroes of new mold 

To be the chaimpions of men 
With weapons made of gold. 


PROF. CHAS. W. PEARSON. 


Charles W. Pearson has recently resigned his position as Professor of English Literature at the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., as the result of certain charges of heresy, 
He is the author of The Carpenter Prophet. 


Conquer the enemies of man, Hail to the quickly-coming day 
Strike down each human ill, When wealth shall bless, not curse, 
Bring in a truly golden age, And chivalry’s new order be 


An era of goodwill The knighthood of the purse ! 
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Ye men of strength, put on once more 
‘The snow-white coat of mail, 

And ere ye go to battle forth 
Drink from the holy grail. 


And queenly women richly robed 
And decked with gold and gem, 

Covet the robe of righteousness, 
Wear mercy’s diadeni. 


A RUSSIAN 


A SHREWD observer of men and 

of social conditions said to me 
recently: ‘‘ The dominant race of the 
distant future will, in my opinion, be 
neither Anglo-Saxon nor Celtic, nor 
any combination of these: It will be 
Slavic. The Russian character is in- 
herently more altruistic than that of 
any other people, and altruism is the 
quality which the progress of civiliza- 


tion is ever rendering more valuable to 


its possessors.”” The speaker was an 
Englishman of wide acquaintance with 
both men and books, a great traveller, 
and a profound student, whose conclu- 
sions carry weight with all who know 
him. 

Upon first thought this prophecy 
seems absurd to one brought up among 
western ideas and prejudices. There 
is somet2ing incongruous in the con- 
ception of the Russian peasant bearing 
the standard of civilization, while his 
erstwhile more educated and progres- 
sive neighbors fall into step behind, or 
oppose their weight to the march of 
human progress. The suggesticn 
seems opposed by history; the possi- 
bility negatived not only by the present 
relative conditions of the races, but 
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Grow in the untilled wastes around 
The flowers of sympathy, 

That Christ, the lily-loving Lord, 
Those fairer blooms may see. 


CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON. 


Evanston, Il. 


POSSIBILITY 


even more by their comparative rates 


of development. And yet, how often 
in the past has the headship in Luman 
affairs passed unexpectedly from a 
nation possessed of well-nigh invincible 
power to some neighbor despised and 
overlooked, and but now too weak ma- 
terially and intellectually to attract the 
attention, much less arouse the fears of 
its more powerful competitors. 

From Greece to Rome, from Rome 
to the quondam barbarians of Conti- 
nental Europe, and more recently from 
the brilliant nations of Latin stock to 
the practical Anglo-Saxon race, has 
the ‘“‘Star of Empire” passed, regardless 
of the reasonable expectations of super- 
seded rivals. In each case the transi- 
tion has been determined by subtle race- 
characteristics acting upon the ever- 
changing conditions of civilized life. 
In the history of nations the ‘‘ Survival 
of the Fittest’? has not been deter- 
mined with reference to a fixed stan- 
dard. The measure of “fittest” has 
changed so often and so _remorse- 
lessly that by the time a race has suc- 
ceeded in raising itself above its neigh- 
bors it has already created the condi- 
tions for some new rival’s success. By 
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its very struggle upward civilization 
has advanced. New problems now 
confront individuals and nations, and 
new social characteristics—found, per- 
haps, in some hitherto unnoticed tribe 
—begin, from their better adaptation 
to new environment, to carry their 
possessor forward. 

The intellectual Athenian, by his 
restless energy and his talent for fin- 
ance and politics, created a civilization 
wherein the more stable and organic 
Roman soldier found the very situation 
best adapted for the play of his 
genius. Greece was submerged by the 
Roman Legion. Roman militarism 
produced, in time, political anarchy 
and finally feudalism, and in this medi- 
eval chaos the Spaniard and the Frank, 
with their ‘‘dash”’ and bravery, with 
their love of fighting and hatred of 
work, gained the ascendancy. Then 
the Reformation, the ripened fruit of 
the dark centuries, made possible that 
individual liberty of thought and action 
whose material product was modern 
industrialism. Anglo-Saxon thrift and 
steadfastness finding a fulcrum among 
these new conditions, proved to be levers 
capable of raising a peace-loving race, 
in their turn, to the major position in 
world politics. And now the English- 
speaking races, leading and accelerating 
the onward movement, are rapidly 
carrying civilization to a point where 
some new race-characteristic may easily 
become the key to the situation. 

Thus a study of the ever-changing 
conditions of national success in the 
past may easily deprive of its seeming 
absurdity the suggestion of Russia's 
future pre-eminence. 

Another turn in the upward road 
seems near. The increasing rapidity 
of development and the violent changes 
in certain departments point to the 
early approach of an evolutionary 
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crisis. Our entire field of national ac- 
tivities is being examined as with a 
microscope by the students of sociology 
for scientific indications as to the 
nature of these changes. But this 
search may prove vain. Possibly it 
will turn out that the factors which 
really govern the future lie in other 
lands than our own, and that a tele- 
scope is needed rather than a micro- 
scope for the successful study of the 
problem. The vital question may 
change, in the present generation, from 
‘What next?” to ‘Who next?” 
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The present tendency of industrial 
development is, as everyone knows, 
toward large combinations of capital. 
Throughout the manufacturing world 
especially, the elimination of the indi- 
vidual as the unit of organization, and 
the substitution of huge corporations, 
has gone forward latterly with startling 
rapidity. During the spring and sum- 
mer of 1899 this re-organization of 
the leading industries into so-called 
‘“‘Trusts,” reached almost revolution- 
ary proportions. The public held its 
breath, as day after day the State of 
New Jersey gave birth to these Titans, 
and turned them loose, full-grown and 
splendidly equipped, upon a world of 
small proprietors. 

This operation of combining large 
amounts of capital has continued on an 
ever-increasing scale, and with ever- 
increasing complexity of organization— 
Corporation piled on Corporation—until, 
towering higher than was ever before 
conceived, and built on most scientific 
principles, the huge structure of a 
‘‘ billion-dollar Trust” has been reared 
before the eyes of an amazed and 
somewhat terrified world. Its architec- 
ture seems perfect for either aggression 
or defence. No wonder the smaller 
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units fear the Trusts; and no wonder 
the Trusts ave assuming an air of con- 
fidence and contempt. The huge stone 
fortresses of the early centuries had 
little to fear from the crude weapons of 
those times. Their defenses were per- 
fected until all Europe seemed at the 
mercy of their owners, and a feudal 
nobility founded on their impregnable 
strength grew all-powerful in the land, 
while the people became perforce re- 
tainers of these castle-kings. The 
commercial weapons available to-day 
for fighting Trusts are equally impotent; 
nor can hostile legislation prevent the 
increase of the latter any more than it 
could stop the building of castles when 
men saw the power they gave their 
owners. But just as the power of the 
medizval lord crumbled before attacks 
of gunpowder and steel, so the advance 
of this industrial feudalism will be 
checked when, and only when, weapons 
are invented of greater efficiency, 
and forged from materials stronger 


than those from which the Trusts 
themselves are made. 
Much as we may applaud the 


efficiency and many economies intro- 
duced byw) the salicustss, | Stheny most 
optimistic citizen finds cause for 
anxiety as to the outcome of the 
present radical shifting of forces. It is 
hard to avcid the conviction that in 
this climax of the development of the 
competitive system we are, as a nation, 
hurrying toward a state of commercial 
despotism, inevitably accompanied and 
perpetuated by a political despotism. 
In such an eventuality the effect on the 
fortunes of the individual citizen must 
be adverse. His ambition will diminish 
with his chances of success, while the 
race as a whole, having lost its moral 
and spiritual, if not its intellectual 
energy, will invite attack from without 
and degeneracy from within. In short, 
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unless some new economic principle 
supervenes, the present — struggle 
promises to result in an organization 
of society commercially and politically 
oppressive in its relations to the indi- 
vidual citizen, and weak to resist any 
violent attack from without. 
1OG8. 

So we approach from another direc- 
tion the question suggested by an 
historical survey ‘‘What next?” 
What is the next corner to be turned 
in commercial evolution? For com- 
mercial evolution today~ is political 
evolution, and commercial supremacy 
means political supremacy. One man’s 
answer to the question is perhaps 
as good as another's. The factors 
involved are too many and _ their 
relations too intricate to be grasped by 
any one mind, so that each of us 
must answer from his own particular 
view-point. 

To one who has enjoyed and observed 
the keen delights of associated labor, 
and who has been able to compare the 
efficiency of communal industrial organ- 
ization with that of the system of 
‘competitive individualism, the future 
seems to lie along the line of voluntary 
association. 

Men are more important than money. 
Brains will accomplish more in the long 
run than capital. The Trusts have 
‘‘combined” money only, leaving the 
relations of the men involved more 
antipathetic than ever. But let only a 
principle be discovered which will 
‘‘ combine’ men, and the ‘‘ Trusts” will 


be immediately ‘‘out-Trusted.” <A 
strongly organized industrial com- 
munity is as superior economically 


to the best of the Trusts, as they 
seem to be to the smallest individual 
manufacturer. 

In connection with the danger aris- 
ing from the Trusts, I suggested that 
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the only possibility of preventing their 
complete ascendancy lies in devising 
industrial weapons of still higher effi- 
ciency. The converse is equally true: 
that such weapons having been dis- 
covered, they will be ‘‘selected’’ in the 
course of social evolution with an inex- 
orable certainty and a cold-blooded 
disregard of vested interests. 

The industrial material for such 
weapons will, I am sure, be found only 
in a communistic system. Competitive 
industrial organizations are founded on 
“gangs” and ‘“‘foremen” bound together 
by one force only, fear. These are the 
units. With them are built up larger 
units under ‘‘superintendents,”’ and still 
‘the controlling principle is fear. How- 
ever large or complicated these aggre- 
gations become, they are always made 
from the same material, and bound 
together by the same principle. The 
cohesion is that of physical force. 
Throughout the working mass of the 
structure the efficiency of each indi- 
vidual unit is limited by what he must 
do, not by what he cax do. The total 
work performed is the product of 
scientific, up-to-date slave-driving. 

A statement of the economic advan- 
tages enjoyed by a successful com- 
munity would sound hackneyed today 
—‘‘reduced, co-operative expenses,” 
“elasticity of organization,”’ ‘‘interest,” 
“enthusiasm,” ‘‘esprit”—these have 
been explained so many times, and 
have been demonstrated so often by 
practical experiment that I hesitate to 
go into the subject at all. I wish 
merely to add the testimony of actual 
experience to what has already been 
said. The writer was born and brought 
up in a Community which arose from 
poverty to wealth by the intelligent 
co-operation of many working together 
for a common home, and the enthusi- 
astic interest of every laborer in his 
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work, a Community which always dis- 
couraged ‘‘worldliness” and ‘‘money- 
making’’ as far as possible, and grew 
rich in spite of itself. Having been for 
a number of years since the manager of 
a growing manufacturing corporation of 
a size only next below the Trusts, and 
covering various fields of industry, my 
opportunity for minute comparison of 
the two systems has been the best. 
This comparison has resulted in the 
conclusion mentioned above: that he 
who first discovers a princip'e capable 
of permanently uniting a body of men 
in a real ‘‘community of interests’’— 
producing a relation which shall cause 
each member to steadily sink individual 
inclinations for the sake of the common 
weal, will point the way to a form of 
industrial organization with which the 
Trusts cannot success‘ully compete. 

To return to the point from which 
we started: a prophecy of Russian 
pre-eminence. I have referred above 
to the ‘‘discovery of a principle,’’ but 
instead, may not the who'’e future turn 
on the ‘‘possession of a temperament,” 
or a racial characteristic which shall 
enable one nation to organize commu- 
nistically while others cannot? May 
not such nation be the Russian ? 

We hear commuaism discredited on 
the grounds of common sense and 
history.. Repeated failure and the 
stubborn facts of our present environ- 
ment are pointed to. Customs, habits, 
prejudices, institutions, all stand in the 
way of suchachange. But supposing 
we grant the existence of these barriers 
and their potency, is that the end of 
the matter? Supposing we grant that 
the character and institutions and the 
history of the race to which we belong 
forbid the expectation of voluntary 
communism, are there. no other races? 
The Anglo-Saxon may well consider 
whether in giving his verdict against it 
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he is not pronouncing his own doom 
rather than that of communism. We 
may well consider whether we are not 
posing as judges in a case where we 
will prove to be only helpless observers 
of the growth of a new power. 

For two hundred years the genius of 
enlightened selfishness has been carry- 
ing civilization forward as never before 
in the history of the world, and the 
Anglo-Saxon as the embodiment of 
this principal has necessarily been the 
leader of the movement. To educate 
these same Anglo-Saxons to an en- 
lightened unselfishness, to make them 
over into practical Altruists, has been 
the dream of enthusiasts and the despair 
of philosophers. To expect a people 
who have achieved their supremacy by 
the efficiency of their selfishness to 
become the leaders of a movement 
based on individual unselfishness may 
prove futile, but if so, then that point 
in commercial history where the com- 
petitive principle has reached the limit 
of effective development will be the 
exact point in evolutionary history 
where ‘‘natural selection” will pick 
from among the races one more 
altruistic than the rest and force it 
inevitably to the front as a new leader 
of the nations. 

It has been a common remark in 
connection with the Trusts that ‘‘no 
power can stop them, because they 
make for superior economy and ef- 
ficiency.” Communism will make its 
way with the same resistlessness, and 
for the same reason. Considered as an 
industrial machine its superiority in 
these respects is granted; at least by 
those who have investigated the facts. 
True, no one has yei been found 
capable of steadily running the machine 
on a very large scale, and perhaps 
sufficient material suitable for a strong 
construction has not been discovered, 
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but once let these be brought together 
and old-fashioned machines may well 
look out for themselves. 

If the Slavs are possessed of a 
temperament which will permit them to 
easily unite in communal organizations, 
and find individual enjoyment in the 
welfare of the whole community, they 
are, I believe, the race of the future. 

Imagine the movement once started 
in that vast country, with its teeming 
millions, and its enormous natural 
resources. Found practicable, and its 
efficiency to produce wealth—both for 
the individual and the nation—having 
been demonstrated in one or two in- 
stances, it would spread like the 
“Trust epidemic’ in this country. 
Nothing could stay its advance or 
compete with its products. America 
would certainly awake to find herself 
industrially at the mercy of Russia, just 
as Europe today finds herself unex- 
pectedly at the mercy of the United 
States. 

All this is on the assumption that the 
Russians are possessed of certain social 
qualities in a higher degree than other 
nations. Tolstoi insists that the great 
difference between the Russian and the 
inhabitant of western countries lies in 
the fact that from his nature the former 
lives by his ‘‘conscience’’ instead of 
“law.’’ It is also well known that 
communal arrangements in the holding 
of land are very common among the 
peasants of Russia, but as this is not 
entirely voluntary the results are not 
normal, and no certain deductions can 
be made therefrom. 

But whatever are the facts regarding 
the Russian character, the truth of 
my general proposition is not affected. 
Russia or Germany, or even China, 
wherever this capacity for communism 
really lies in a superior degree, will be 


made apparent in the progress of social 
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evolution, and such nation will be 
seen taking the lead in the next great 
forward movement. 


[It is with great pleasure I give space 
to the above notable article by Mr. 
Noyes, who is a son of one of the 
original founders of the Oneida Com- 
munity. Mr. Noyes seems, however, 
to overlook the fact that we Americans 
have shown a greater capacity for 
communism than any other race on 
eatth, not excepting the Russians. 
Our communism, however, has been 
exhibited so far only in our capacity 
for production. We now have simply 
to exhibit our capacity for communism 
in distribution, and we will then have 
solved the problem of poverty. 

It is true that the Russians have 
possibly more conscience than any 
other nation, and have exhibited great 
capacity for the discerment of the ad- 
vantages of communism in distribution. 
This is exhibited not only in their 
social and economic relations by the 
establishment of the mere, but also in 
the aptitude with which the Russians 
who come to this country become 
identified with the Socialist movement. 
I have been impressed repeatedly when 
travelling through the States in the 
west with the remarkable fact that in 
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the beginning the Socialist movement 
was very often initiated by Russian 
Jews. Of course, after the movement 
gets started and a large number of 
Americans come in the Russians lose 
their predominance. As Winchevsky, 
a noted Russian exile in the United 
States, says, ‘‘The Russian Jew is to the 
Socialist movement what the match is 
to the fire—once the fire is started the 
match has performed its mission and 
may be thrown aside.”’ 

Socialism in the United States is the 
result of the economic development of 
the country ; and no matter how much 
the Russians in Russia are inclined 
toward Socialism through their con- 
science, it will be impossible for them 
to develop Socialism there until they 
are industrially ready for it, and in 
that respect Russia is fifty years behind 
the United States. There can be no 
question that the advent of Socialism 
will take place in the United States 
long before it is possible for any such 
change to appear in Russia. 

However, De Witte, the Russian 
Minister of Finance, and who is the 
greatest man in Europe ix my estima- 
tion, is now introducing a system of 
State Socialism in Russia that may have 
far-reaching effects. He is making a 
Morgan out of his Tsar.—H. G. W.] 


THE ELECTION RETURNS 


HE tremendous increase in the 
Socialist vote in the United 
States from less than 100,000 two years 
ago to nearly 300,000 has called forth 
an enormous amount of editorial 
comment from the leading newspapers 
of the country. Particularly is this 
seen in the Massachusetts papers where 
the increase from 11,000 to 34,000 was 
most striking. The papers there are 
all printing editorials on the subject. 
The following is from the Boston 
Herald: 


The increase in the Socialist vote of Massa- 
chusetts is looked upon by the leaders of that 
organization as indicative of a coming great 
change in the legislative and administrative 
affairs of this commonwealth. It is certainly no 
small change for the head of a ticket to poll one 
year three times as large a number of votes as 
were thrown for the head of the same ticket in 
the preceding year; and but for reasons which 
we will shortly point out, Mr. Chase might have 
cause to congratulate himself that his vote of 
this year was simply the forerunner of a political 
revolution which was shortly to take place. 
But it has to be borne in mind, in judging of 
the conditions that led to this large vote, that 
the industrial situation has been exceedingly 
peculiar for months past. In the first place, we 
have had the Trust issue intensified by the high 
prices which these monopolies have charged for 
so many of the necessaries cf life, and by the 
apparent uncertainty, at least on the part of the 
leaders of the Republican party, as to how to 
correct the evils of the Trusts. Still more, we 
have had in the recent coal strike, an exceed- 
ingly striking lesson given of the manner in 
which, under existing industrial conditions, a 


contest between labor and capital may cause 
great suffering and loss to millions upon millions 
of entirely uninterested citizens. This last 
event has led in many quarters to a widespread 
demand for the application of the Socialist 
principle in dealing with this question—that is, 
the seizure of the coal mines by the Govern- 
ment and their operation under the conditions 


of public ownership and control. 
% # * * * 


We imagine before another year a systematic 
effort will be made, both by Republican and 
Democratic campaign managers, to win back 
the vote which both parties must to some degree 
have lost, by conducting an anti-Socialist cru- 
sade. There is no difficulty in prosecuting this 
work if it is once entered upon with spirit and 
determination, Whatever may be the merits of 
Socialism, they are not applicable to the indus- 
trial conditions as we find them in this state or 
country. The men who are carrying on this 
agitation are not men possessed with any pro- 
found knowledge of the subject. The public 
arguments that they have made have shown 
many evidences either of false statement or mis- 
statement, which can be readily turned against 
them. What is needed, hewever, is systematic 
work on the part of those who understand both 
what present industrial conditions are, here and 
elsewhere, and what the creed of Socialism 
actually is. If such instruments are employed, 
particularly if conditions in other respects 
change, the Socialist vote is likely next year 
and the year after to be but a fraction of the 
vote that was cast last Tuesday. 

Surely, if the vote of the Socialist 
Party can increase so enormously in 
Massachusetts with such poor leaders 
as the Herald makes out, then if strong 
men come into the party, there will 


certainly be every reason to suppose 
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that the day is not far off when the 
Socialists will be in the majority. It 
is futile to imagine, with economic 
conditions developing so_ rapidly 
as they are now doing and forcing us 
into the fight for Socialism, that any 
artificial crusade against Socialism is 
going to stem the tide. On the con- 
trary, it will help us. The reason we 
have not made better progress in the 
past is that we have had to meet, not 
opposition, but silence. If we can 
only get somebody out to fight us the 
day will be won. 


SocIALIst VOTE By STATES. 
FROM LATEST RETURNS. 


1900 1902 
California 7,554 15,000 
Colorado. . 654 7,633 
Connecticut 1,029 3,000 
Delaware. . 57 600 
Florida 60I 1,200 
Idaho F 2,000 
Illinois. . 9,687 20,000 
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1900 1902 

Ttilia tiayse roca ragey eaten or DBT ANAT ATO 7 
LOwareeen 2,779 5,956 
ISON SASHES a itm Nk) Cee vera a 1,605 3,236 
S<entucksy gunmetal 646 7,000 
VIGINGS meres Renee Mane eter cay 878 1,964 
Maryland go8 I, I00 
Massachusetts 9,607 32,985 
Wibie cphegicl | 2 A eS Be ee 2,826 6,000 
Minnesota 3,065 14,000 
Missouri . C139" 9057 
IMOntatiawe. ¢) ey ene 708 5,300 
Nebraska 832 3,200 
New Hampshire TOOm IG O57 
INGwalerseyon, . 4.609 7,000 
New York 12,869 25,0co 
North Dakota 518 goo 
@ltiol > © 4,847 14,270 
Oregon : 1,466 3,500 
Reavy Nan 5 6 6 eye ee 4,831 21,910 
uhodericlanda. a 1,091 
South Wakota, = iene 176 2,000 
‘ennessees "coy. ee eereae 710 goo 
Texastaags Us 3°: 4 eee 1,841 5,000 
Withee hae lk See ee 720) Ie 500 
Wiashinctonmemnne ie 2,006 6,000 
West Virginia 268 600 
Wisconsin 7,085 16,000 
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NEw YORK is still in the throes of 

hysteria over the continued pro- 
duction of ‘‘immoral plays.’”’ I spoke 
recently of Pinero’s “‘Iris,” and that 
has since been followed up by Duse’s 
presentation of d’Annunzio’s ‘‘La Citta 
Morta’’ and Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
presentation of Suderman’s ‘‘ Joy of 
Living,” to be read in an excellent 
translation by Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
and published by Chas. Scribner’s 


Sons. D’Annunzio’s lines are beauti- 
ful; his plot is simply a scaffold used 
to string his garlands upon, without 
much reference to beauty of structure. 
All dramatists seem to be under the 
necessity of presenting a story in which 
aman and woman who, under normal 
conditions, would be able to marry, 
are unable, under existing conventional 
conditions, to do so, and their trials 
and tribulations come about from this 
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unfortunate state of affairs. To bring 
about this situation, d’Annunzio has 
adopted a plot which is not only 
unnatural but practically unheard of. 
Suderman’s plot is more conventional. 
The unusual feature of his deline tion 
is that he seems to justify a wife's 
concealment of the breaking ot her 
marriage vows. In fect, it might almost 
be inferred that Suderman has so little 
regard for the marriage relation that he 
would have it brushed aside at will 
whenever a woman happened to love a 
man not her husband. He seems to 
think that living a double life on the 
part of the woman was preferable to the 
scandal of going into a divorce court. 
It is this proposition of Suderman’s 
which has raised the screech from the 
critics, and I am not rushing to his 
defence. I regard Suderman as easily 
the greatest modern dramatist, both in 
his capability of dramatic construction 
and in his deep thought upon the 
problems of life. It is unfortunate, 
however, that he has so little knowledge 
of economic conditions that heis always 
foolishly putting his cart before the 
horse. In both ‘‘Magda’’ and ‘‘The 
Joy of Living” his theme is the right 
of a woman to freedom in her sexual 
relations. This is all well enough 
theoretically ; but when we realize that 
modern industrial conditions compel 
conformance to conventional marriage 
relationship, we can see the justification 
the newspapers have in condemning 
Suderman’s plays as “‘immoral.’’ It is 
on the same principle that Socialists, 
while they do not believe in the 
ownership of the earth by Mr. Morgan, 
would not encourage the mob to sack 
Mr. Morgan’s house and divide up his 
silver-plate. As things are, we must 
recognize certain conventions regarding 
property as long as society is based 
upon competition and the rights of 
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private property. I may be certain 
that the river will freeze over during 
the winter, but I don’t attempt to skate 
until the ice has formed in sufficient 
thickness. In the same way, it is 
absurd for Suderman to idealize a 
woman who is untrue to her husband, 
and who lies about it on the plea that 
she has the right to live. The primal 
right is for soczety to live, and until the 
freedom of the individual coincides with 
what is best for society, it will certainly 
be regarded as ‘‘immoral’’ to preach 
contrary ideas. There is no justification 
to my mind for any condition of affairs 
which necessitates the misleading of 
each other by men and women in that 
which most vitally concerns their 
happiness. The relations between 
men and women should be of the most 
frank and open character, and if, under 
such conditions, unhappiness results, 
the remedy is not to conceal the cause, 
but to remove it. Altogether aside 
from the solution of such a problem, it 
might also be observed that Suderman 
labors under the dramatic difficulty of 
presenting as his hero for Beata to fall 
in love with, a man who is represented 
to have an ideal which appeals to her 
in the highest degree, but when we 
examine this ideal we find it is simply a 
petty ambition to be one of the party 
leaders of the Conservative group in 
the German Reichstag. It could hardly 
be expected that Suderman would 
sacrifice his dramatic art to go into 
details as to what the hero’s theories 
are, but certainly he might have given 
them with sufficient definiteness to 
explain why his character should appeal 
more to Beata than did the character of 
her husband. As it was, the greater 
part of the audience sympathized 
decidedly more with the husband and 
his character than they did with that of 
Richard, the lover. 
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One feature of interest in the play was 
the introduction of a Socialist, and also 
the continual suggestion of an atmos- 
phere of politics in which Socialism was 
playing a predominant part. Richard, 
the Conservative candidate, was in 
momentary expectation of defeat by 
the Socialist candidate: and his son 
had been so impregnated by Socialistic 
views that he had written a pamphlet 
which had got him into trouble with his 
Conservative friends. This pamphlet, 
however, simply expressed the general 
hazy theory of freedom which Suder- 
man tries to present to the world 
through his plays. I am almost 


inclined to think that a certain haziness 


of vision is necessary to the writing of 
either a good modern play or novel. 
The momenta man thinks clearly he 
seems to lose his imagination. Cer- 
tainly there have been no Socialists 
who have done anything in the way of 
dramatic work that has been of any 
great importance, if we except Bernard 
Shaw’s plays, and even they are not 
important from the standpoint of 
general public appreciation, which, after 
all, is the final test. 

I was disappointed in Duse as an 
artist but possibly my disappointment 
arose from my failure to see how great 
her art actually is, so closely may she 
identify herself with her part. 

It strikes me, however, that the tre- 
mendous rush after Duse seats at the 
high. price of admission charged and 
considering that the whole performance 
is in a language, Italian, which few 
understood, was more of a piece of 
affectation than any real enthusiasm of 
the public. 

Mrs. Campbell is always a delight to 
me although it may be that the very 
point that pleases me in her is what 
disappoints me in Duse, namely, her 
inhbility to hide her own personality in 
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her portraiture. I do not care for the 
characters d’Annunzio delineates, and 
it may be that Duse so thoroughly 
identifies herself with those characters 
that I have not the pleasure of seeing a 
fine personality in either herself or in 
the part she so well assumes. 

The difficulty one meets with in 
in the case of Mrs. Campbell is 
that her personality manifests itself 
so palpably superior to her part 
that you are constantly regretting that 
her dramatist has not brought the 
part up to her, so to speak. 

For the proper enjoyment of a play 
the actor and the character portrayed 
should be so identified that you are not 
bothered with the thought of two beings. 
Of course this is an ideal that is 
practically never attained. 

For even when we have a mediocre 
dramatist and a mediocre actor we are 
really further from the desired end than 
when we limp with a play written by a 
great dramatist and portrayed by a 
poor actor or with a poor play acted by 
a great actor. Two wrongs do not 
make a right in Art any more than in 
anything else. 

I never enjoy seeing Shakesperian 
plays witha tithe of the enjoyment I 
get in reading them. My imagination 
of the parts so far transcends 
the way I see them acted that I 
am nearly always bored to death at 
the actors. 

I experienced this feeling to the 
fullest recently in seeing Richard 
Mansfield in Julius Ceasar. Now 
Mansfield is admittedly a good artist, 
probably the best on the American 
stage. I enjoy him immensely in his 
portrayal of non-Shakesperian plays 
but his Brutus the other night, while 
fine enough compared with what others 
might have done, merely made me gasp 
with exnut. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


HE money market in the United 
States is now and will be always 

a thorn in the side of our financiers. 
They never know just what it is going 
to do, and even in the times of greatest 
prosperity they are always in fear of a 
money panic. The reason is simple 
enough, and the capitalists themselves 
are realizing that something must be 
done. Money is, as has been often 
said, simply a medium of exchange. 
It is the oil which greases the wheels 
of commerce; and, just as a man does 
not care to have more oil than is neces- 
sary on his buggy wheels, so our 
bankers and business men do not care 
to have any more money than is neces- 
sary to carry on their business. How- 
ever, there are times when one part of 
the axle needs oil and the other part 
doesn’t. When a demand for money 
springs up in one part of the country, 
the bankers in all parts of the country 
become alarmed that there is going to 
be a general scarcity, and instead of the 
money naturally flowing to the point 
where it is needed from the banks that 
have more than they need they often 
refuse to part with it for fear of an im- 
pending panic. The eniy method by 
which this can be avoided is to have 
an elastic system of currency, which 
would give us an additional supply of 
money at critical times, and it is now 
the effort of our bankers to devise 


some such plan. While as a Socialist, 
looking forward to the early transforma- 
tion of our whole industrial system 
into a co-operative one, and hence not 
having that intense interest in making 
the best of the present system that 
bankers have, yet at the same time I 
don’t mind pointing out to them how 
things can be made better during our 
present regime. 

It is agreed that we need an elastic 
currency. It is also agreed that this 
currency must be based upon a plan of 
issue that wi.] guarantee the holder of 
it that he will not lose by taking cur- 
rency instead of gold-—something that 
will assure him that he will be able to 
realize gold or its equivalent when he 
wishes to cash in the paper. The 
government shoud be the person to 
issue such currency, and it must be 
understood that the government cannot 
issue above a certain amount of fiat 
currency without running into the 
danger of having its paper fall below 
par, owing to the impossibility of 
redeeming it in gold on demand. The 
flat money men, seeing that the govern- 
ment can issue a certain amount of 
money and keep it at par, have fallen 
into the ridiculous error that the 
government can issue an_ indefinite 
amou t and keep it at par. This is of 
course a mistake. It can issue buta 
certain limited amount. It could issue 
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a very large amount to people who 
have proper security to offer, and 
charge sufficient interest upon its issu- 
ance to compel its redemption, when 
the emergency which caused its issu- 
ance was over. Therefore my plan 
would be for the United States Treas- 
ury to issue money to any one that can 
put up an approved security (say good 
mercantile paper with good endorse- 
ments) for it, and to charge such a 
high rate of interest upon this issuance 
of paper money that it will only stay in 
circulation during certain critical times 
in our business affairs. For our ordin- 
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money crisis is recognized by all as 
being ridiculously inadequate, and as 
always keeping us in a most dangerous 
position. It is no answer for our 
Democratic friends to attack the 
administration for such procedure, for 
they themselves are equally involved. 

They are supporters of the present 
institutions of society with all its in- 
adequacies to meet the wishes of the 
people, and they too would be forced, 
if a Democratic administration were in 
power, to do the same thing that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Shaw are 
now doing. 


ary currency we should have simply 
gold and certificates of deposit based 
upon this gold, and a certain amount 
of fiat paper money issued by the 
United States government, but not in 
excess of an amount which will float 
easily, without any danger of its falling 
below par. Speaking-off-hand I should 
say that one thousand million dollars of 
paper money would easily float without 
any danger. 

The method we now have of relying 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
depositing government money in our 
national banks, every time we havea 


A SOCIALIST PARTY FASHION PLATE. 


—Jugend (Munich), 
The Socialists are the only ones who 
have a plan of solving the money prob- 


lem. Let the Nation own the Trusts, 
the Railway Trusts, the Manufacturing 
Trusts and the Money Trusts. 

* * 

Not only is Socialism becoming fash- 
ionable in the United States as evidenced 
by the vote in our recent elections, but 
also in Germany it is nearing the dead 
line of ‘‘respectability,” if one can de- 
termine anything from the cartoonwhich 
represents the approach of Sociaism to. 
ward the mirror of fashion. In Germany 
asin this country it is not very long ago 
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that Socialists were represented as 
simply tatterdemalions, covered with 
only sufficient rags to hide the bomb 
which they were supposed to carry 
ready to throw into any gathering of 
peaceful people who didn’t happen to 
agree with their views. It is only to- 
day in this country that the Socialist is 
beginning to be recognized as a states- 
man,-and the progress from the tramp 
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quite freely between ourselves that we 
areesonly living here by sufferance of 
Mr. Morgan, and that when our 
cartoonist shows Uncle Sam as a beg- 
gar thankful for the crumbs that drop 
from the rich man’s table he is only 
expressing what everybody knows to 
be the truth. In the near future Uncle 
Sam will be seen sitting at the table 
himself and enjoying the dinner, which 


AT THE MORGANEER HOUSE 


UnoLE SamM—‘' Begum! the only thing I can get to eat in this my house now-a-days are the crumbs 


I can pick up that the Trusts don’t want.” 


to the statesman has become so rapid 
that some people are now commencing 
to think the Socialists will be the future 
Beau Brummels of our civilization. 

* * 

It is a remarkable thing that we 
Americans who always loudly proclaim 
our kingship of the earth in general 
and of America in particular, admit 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


rightly belongs to him, and all the 
beggars in the country will be seated 
at the table of plenty, transformed into 
men of independent means by being 
incorporated into Uncle Sam’s person- 
ality. There will be no rich, there will 
be no poor, because riches and poverty 
are simply a matter of comparative 
degree. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


A HOUSTON, TEXAS, EDITOR 
DREAMS 


It is very kind of the Houston 
Chronicle to give me the following 
flattering notice in its editorial columns, 
but I would feel still more flattered if I 
could have recognized in the matter of 
the editorial that the editor of the 
Chronicle had .read what I said. 


THE NEW SOCIALISM. 

Free silver originally came out of the West. 
The West was the home of populis Social- 
ism, a name which some of its advocates yet 
fight shy of, on account of its associations, is 
aiso Western in origin in the United States, 
although it was originally hatched in Europe, 
and in nearly every European country it has 
attracted to its political and industrial creed 
men of intellect, of culture and of standing 
which it is beginning to do in this country. H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, the editor of the ablest So- 
cialist magazinein this country, is a millionaire, 
originally from California. In nearly every 
Western state, and in the East and South, too, 
the new Socialism, as it is called, has adherents 
who, by birth, breeding, education and pro- 
perty, are by no means anarchists. 

Government and municipal ownership of so- 
called ‘‘natural monopolies’’ is advocated. 
Many of the Western cities own their own 
waterworks, some own their own gas and elec- 
tric light plants, and municipal ownership of 
street railways, which has been tried in Great 
Britain in some cities, is gaining ground. Some 
of the reformers are single taxers, disciples of 
Henry George, who believe in a land tax mainly, 
but who are approximating more and more 
toward a straight out demand for Socialism, 
or nationalism, or ultra-paternalism in govern- 
ment. 

The theory is that the government should 
own all property and industry and we should 
all be government employes. The government 
is to be constituted like a huge family, regulated 
in every detail so that each citizen shall do 
what he is directed to do, of course being 
directed to do that for which he is most fit. 


It is a beautiful theory. Its commendation 
is not ironically intended. ~The prospect, if 
possible, of abolishing poverty, of increasing 
the country’s productiveness by a perfect or- 
ganization, of distributing the products of labor 
with exact justice, so that each man would get 
his fait share, instead of the present system of 
scrambling for dollars, as children scramble for 
pennies, is indeed alluring. 

But Socialism is not practicable. In the 
language of the man in the street, it won’t 
work. 

Why? 

In the first place, because a perfectly organ- 


‘ized, completely paternal government can not 


be organized. Who is to fix the amounts of the 
salaries if we are all to be office-holders? Even 
if we were all to draw the same pay, which 
would be unjust, the thrifty would save money 
and the improvident would spend it, and money 
would be lent him who lacks by him who has, 
even at usury, and riches would still be heaped 
up. In ten years, if Pierpont Morgan were put 
on a clerk’s salary ina gigantic government 
counting house, he would have discounted the 
paper of a million of his fellow employes, and 
he would practically own as many men as he 
does now. 

In the second place, the great incentive to 
effort of our present system, that necessity 
which is the mother not only of invention but 
of work, would be lacking. If a man were 
sure that he and his family would be taken care 
of if he only did a fair amount of work, the 
average man would do not a jot more than 
necessary to save him from whatever punitory 
statutes and rules might be devised. Lazi- 
ness and sloth would flourish over a nation of 
sluggards, which, with the advent of Social- 
ism, would begin to be decadent and go into a 
decline unprecedented in history. 


He says: ‘‘The Government is to be 
constituted like a huge family, regulated 
in every detail so that each citizen shall 
do what he is directed to do.” I am 
quite certain there has never been any- 
thing in Wilshire’s Magazine which 
would lead anyone to think that this is 
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the United States Steel Co. and the 
foreign syndicates, but also in numerous 
other incidents of like character. 
Probably the most striking instance of 
world-wide corporations is that of the 
amalgamation of the American and 
British Tobacco Companies, and es- 
pecially that of the great passenger 
steamship lines of the world. All this 
international consolidation naturally has 
its reflection in politics abroad as well 
as inthe United States. The following 
indicates that the Germans are not un- 
aware of the immense importance that 
the operations of the Standard Oil 
Trust have to them. 

Berlin, Nov. 21.—The members of the Im- 
perial Commission to investigate German com- 
bines have requested the Government to extend 
the scope of the inquiry to include the more 
important foreign combinations, such as the 
Standard Oil and the Shipping Combine. 

Count von Posadowsky-Wahner, secretary of 
the Imperial Home Office, has promised to 
furnish the commission with the official Wash- 
ington publications concerning the American 
inquiry. It has been suggested that witnesses 
before the commission testify under oath as in 
England and the United States, but the Gov- 
ernment objects to this on the ground that 
trade secrets would be affected. 

Tie Socialists in Germany have de- 
voted their time and attention so much 
to the class struggle, as they call it, 
that I doubt if even they, as well posted 
as they are upon international develop- 
ment, are aware of the important 
bearing which the operations of the 
American Trusts are going to have 
upon their own German movement. 
At present there is practically no organ- 
ized Socialist movement in England 
worthy of the name; yet I am free to 
predict that within the next three years 
England will have as big a Socialist 
movement as any country in Europe. I 
do so simply owing to the fact that the 
industrial crisis is culminating there 
so fast, as England is by far the 
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most thoroughly developed country 
industrially, in Europe. 


we 
THE PICAYUNE’S DESPOTISM. 


There are many people who are 
fond of setting up a straw man when 
they argue against Socialism, and 
then knocking it down. A very 
good instance of this is seen in the 


enclosed clipping from the New Orleans 
Picayune: 


There are two sorts of Socialism. One is 
where all property, all rights and all power 
have been surrendered to an autocrat who deals 
out in a sort of paternal way such benefits and 
favors as may please him. The other is the 
Socialism of the mob where the people sieze on 
all rights, industries and property, and parcel 
them out equally or place them in the hands of 
a syndicate or committee to manage, 

Neither of these methods has ever been 
successful, In every case the autocrat forgot to 
ook out for his dependent subjects, and after 
suffering unbearable oppression they always 
rose against him and overthrew his power. Mob 
Socialisni is simply anarchy. It has never 
existed save for brief periods. The most con- 
spicuous example was the French revolution of 
the reign of terror. When the people could no 
longer endure it they set up a despot in the 
person of Napoleon to restore order and stability 
to public affairs. True American democracy is 
opposed both to despotic Socialism and mob 
Socialism. Up to the present time there has 
never been any other, 


Of course the Picayune is talking 
of something it knows nothing about. 
There is no programme mentioned by 
anyone that I know of, Socialists or 
anyone else, which proposes to put all 
rights and powers into the hands of an 
autocrat. On the contrary, the scien- 
tific Socialist theory is to place indus- 
tries in the hands of an executive, 
representing the people, exactly as the 
Post Office is now put in the hands of 
our Postmaster General. It hardly 
gives a correct idea of the status of our 
Post Office affairs to say that we have 
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parcelled out the Post Office to a mob, 
which is the Picayune’s langnage. It 
says: ‘‘American Democracy is op- 
posed to despotic and mob Socialism.” 
The inference then is that it is not op- 
posed to the ordinary plain variety of 
Socialism. To this extent I confess I 
am in agreement with the Picayune ; 
and I suppose we may hereafter 
consider that journal as one of the 
mouthpieces of Socialism. 
It is preaching straight doctrine. 


w 
A NARROW MARGIN 


The failure of the Socialists to get an indorse- 
ment of their views from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the election of Samuel 
Gompers to the presidency, shows that the 
Federation is to remain in conservative hands 
and that it is to continue its functions as an 
organization for the protection of the rights of 
labor. But the narrow majority by which the 
Socialists lost shows that their cause is growing 
among union laborers, and that their long fight, 
intended to turn the Federation into a political 
organization is likely to win. On a test vote 
the count stood 4,897 to 4,171. Practically half 
of the organization is therefore in control of 
Socialists. 

This does not mean, however, that half the 
members of labor unions are Socialists, and 
much less does it mean that a half of the 
laboring population are Socialists. The Social- 
ists in the labor unions are tireless workers. 
They are sincere, energetic and self-sacrificing. 
When a laboring man grows prominent in the 
union, if he is a Democrat or Republican, he is 
often picked up by the politicians and his use- 
fulness is lost to the union. The Socialist stays, 
and it is a part of his creed that taking office is 
treason to the cause. He sticks to the union 
and works all the while, thus making a showing 
which, reckoned by ordinary standards, is out 
of all proportion to his numbers. 

But unless the conservative members of labor 
organizations are awake to the danger, the mis- 
placed zeal of their Socialist brethren will turn 
their organization from the useful fields it now 
follows into a rainbow-chasing campaign that 
will wreck it. 


The above is from a Republican 
paper, the Journal of Lansing, Mich. 
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I give it not only for the interesting 
facts in the case, but also to show the 
lack of logic in the argument. The 
Journal says that the difference between 
the Socialist and the Democrat or Re- 
publican is that the Socialist stays true 
to the cause of trade unionism, sticks 
to it and works all the while, and so 
succeeds in making a showing out of 
all proportion to his numbers. This is 
all very well; but why the Journal 
should immediately proceed to refer to 
it as ‘‘the mistaken zeal of the Social- 
ist brethren” is something I cannot 
understand; nor can I understand why 
it says that the Socialists are trying to 
get the trade unions into a rainbow- 
chasing campaign. If there is one 
thing that is perfectly illogical it is the 
stupidity of the trades unions working 
364 days in the year against their em- 
ployers in industrial combinations, and 
upon the 365th, election day, turning 
around and voting against what they 
have been doing all the rest of the 
year, instead of continuing their 
traditional policy by supporting the 
Socialist ticket. 
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EIGHT DAYS A WEER. 

Before the investigation of the strike 
there were a great many conflicting 
reports as to how much the miners 
received, notwithstanding that it was a 
matter to be easily determined by 
statistics. However, the following 
report of the examination before the 
Arbitration Committee is of interest as 
being absolutely authentic. It is 
taken from the New York Journal of 
December 4th : 

At one point in the proceedings to-day Judge 
Gray leaned over to a witness and said : 

“Then you work eight days a week ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied the witness, and the laughter 


caused by the seeming ‘‘ bull’? was checked as 
the audience realized that question and answer 
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were really based on fact. For Jackson Ans- 
bach, formerly a fireman at one of the Coxe 
collieries, had testified that for six days every 
week he averaged twelve hours a day, and on 
alternate Sundays he worked for twenty-four 
hours. 

Ansbach and his relief, between them, had to 
care for the fires and the boilers twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days in the week. Each 
received $1.57 for every twelve hours of work. 
Ansbach testified that, besides keeping the fires 
going, he had to watch the ventilating fans and 
see that the proper amount of air was forced 
into the mines. 


MANY LIVES DEPEND ON HIM. 


‘And if you fellasleep while on duty twenty- 
four hours at a time, and the fans did not keep 
going, what would happen?" asked Lawyer 
Darrow. 

‘‘There would be an accumulation of gas in 
the mines, explosion, and probably many 
deaths,’’ replied the witness. The effect of 
this answer on the commission was apparent. 

“‘Do you ever get any recreation ?’’ Ansbach 
was asked. 

‘Well, once in a while, if lasked permission, 
I could go to church ; but any absence of that 
kind was taken out of my pay.’’ 

Ansbach and his helper had to feed five tons 
of coal to the fires every eight hours, care for 
three boilers, remove the ashes and keep a 
general watch on things above ground. The 
helper received $1.26 for twelve hours’ work. 
Father J. V. Hussie, of St. Gabriel's Church, 
Hazleton, and dean of lower Luzerne County, 
who has spent nearly all of his life in the coal 
region and who has 7oo families of miners 
among his parishioners, was called as a witness, 
and made a most eloquent plea for the miners. 

‘“The condition of the men in the Hazleton 
region is deplorable,’’ he said. ‘‘They and 
their wives and children just barely exist. I 
understand that Iam making this statement to 
the American public, and I want to be conserva- 
tive, but I have gone into the so-caJled homes of 
the miners, and enjoy their confidence. I know 
the lifethey lead. They are frugal, conservative, 
reasonable in their demands, and God-fearing. 

‘‘When the men are well, they are not able 
to keep their families together. The boys are 
sent to the breakers as soon as they can toddle, 
the girls are sent to the cities to work in the 
mills. When sickness overtakes the miner he 
is denied by poverty the ordinary comforts 
needed by asick man; when death overtakes 
him his friends must pinch themselves more to 
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provide burial. The average child leaves school 
at a little over eleven years of age, 


PEACEFUL, PRAYERFUL PEOPLE 

‘‘They have but little furniture in their poor 
houses, and live on the coarsest of food. They 
are not quickly raised to anger against their 
foremen or bosses. They are more inclined to 
accept their deplorable condition as inevitable. 

‘During the last strike there were the wild- 
est stories of disorder and riot in Hazleton, but 
I, who lived among these men, saw none. The 
soldiers were sent to stand guard over these 
men, but they were not needed. The trocps 
arrived at Hazleton one Sunday morning, ex- 
pecting to put down riot, but the miners of my 
parish were in church at their prayers. During 
the entire period of the strike I saw but five 
men under the influence of liquor. At the 
beginning of the strike I gave the pledge to 
every miner in my congregation. Ask the 
brewers how their profits fell during that time.”’ 

Former employees of the Coxe Company and 
the Susquehanna Coal Company testified that 
those companies had refused to take them back 
when the strike was called off, declining to do so 
until the commission had madeits award, and in 
the case of the Coxe Company one man was told 
that if the award of the commission was against 
the miners he would not be taken back at all. 

W. H. Wright, a timekeeper, employed 
before the strike by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Company, lost his position because 
he refused to be sworn in as a coal and iron 
policeman. He was then a non-union man. 
When the strike ended he was told there was 
no room for him. 

There were many handsomely gowned 
women at the sessions to-day. Among those at 
the morning session was the wife of Commis- 
sioner Clark, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
George Fowler, daughter of ex-Superintendent 
Garret Bogert, of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western. 

It will be noticed that not only were 
the men very much overworked and 
exposed to danger in the mines, but 
the amount received for work was so 
little that it simply meant a state of 
chronic starvation for the workers. 
When a miner dies he doesn’t have 
enough to bury himself with, but, as 
Father Hussie states above, ‘‘his 
friends must pinch themselves to 


provide burial.” 
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A TRIBUTE TO ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON. 


LEONARD D. ABBOTT. 


It gives one a new reverence for womanhood 
to meet such a woman as Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. It makes one realize anew the potentialities 
of our humanity. The prevailing ideal held be- 
fore women is one of self-effacement. We say 
that it is a woman’s business to be a good wife 
and mother—to be a faithful understudy of her 
husband. But here was a woman colossal, 
superb ; a philosopher ; a writer and speaker; a 
pioneer ; a queen by natural endowment, and 
not because of any baubles she held, or of any 
lineage she could trace. 

I paid a visit to Mrs. Stanton’s pleasant apart- 
ments in New York, in company with a fellow 
She welcomed 
us graciously, and introduced to us her daughter, 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch. No one who has 
looked on Elizabeth Cady Stanton could ever 


Socialist, about three years ago. 


forget her. Ihave never seen a woman’s head 
so striking. Her brow was massive ; her mouth 
firm and positive; her eyes full of conscious 
strength. She was truly a cosmic woman, one 
whose brain swept the whole of life, as the ship 
captain’s glasses sweep the sea, to the very hori- 
zon. Nothing human was alien to her. She 
lived in the social thought and had no being 
She spent the last week of her 
long and honorable life of eighty-seven years 


apart from it. 


writing articles on woman's suffrage and divorce 
problems. Dominated as she was by her ideals 
of woman’s suffrage, champion as she rightfully 
felt herself to be of the woman’s cause in civil 
affairs, she was yet much more than that. She 
realized clearly enough that the so-called ‘‘ wo- 
man’s rights movement”’ is inextricably bound 
up in the larger social movement, and that 
woman’s problems can never be solved until she 
has at least the ability and opportunity to be- 
In 
economics Mrs, Stanton was quite definitely a 
Socialist, and she contributed on occasions to the 
Socialist press. It is worth noting in this con- 
nection that her daughter, Mrs. Blatch, acted for 
some time on the executive committee of the Lon- 
don Fabian Society. In religion Mrs. Stanton 
was a singularly fearless and impartial investi- 


come economically independent of man. 


gator, clearly thinking out her own conclusions, 
and never allowing herself to te deceived by 
On the 
religious issue, indeed, she alienated the sympa- 
thies of some of her nearest friends ; but in this, 
as in all other things, she had but one concern, 
and that was to be true to her own ideal of truth. 


superstitions, however time-honored. 
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Taking her all in all, Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
was one of the most heroit—perhaps the most 
heroic—woman that this country has produced. 
She carried on the traditions of those great 
English women, George Eliot and Harriet Mar- 
tineau. She was in her own person the pro 
phecy of a coming era in which women shall be 
honored in the true sense of the word, as they 
are not honored to-day, and in which they shall 
occupy a much larger place in the public life and 
work of the world.—The Comrade. 
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HOW TO HELP WILSHIRE’S 


I have a great many subscribers who 
write and tell me that they are only too 
willing to do anything to help along 
this magazine but that they cannot finda 
good channel for their activities. They 
are often too occupied to obtain new 
subscribers. 


There is.one way by which anyone 

can help us. Write a letter of enquiry 
to advertisers. This magazine depends 
for its success upon advertising patron- 
age. The price obtained for subscrip- 
tions does not pay for the white 
paper. 
» I don’t ask you to spend money buy- 
ing what you do not want simply 
because a man advertises with us, but I 
do suggest that there are goods adver- 
tised in our columns that might interest 
you if you knew more of their merits. 
It cannot hurt you to investigate. 
Write to the advertiser and find out 
about them. Send for his circular, etc. 
Even if you never buy you have lost 
only a postage stamp. The advertiser 
will credit Wilshire’s Magazine with a 
dollar in advertising value for every 
cent you may spend in making inquiries. 
A dollar spent on postage stamps by 
our friends may be worth a hundred to 
us. If you wish our advertisers to pay 
for the spread of Socialism don’t 
economize your stamps. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 


NE of the direct results of the 
employment of white child slaves 

in the cotton mills of the South which 
has been far reaching in its effects is 
the closing down cf a number of cotton 
mills in New England. The opera- 


tives, in the latter, have been thrown 
out of employment and now find them- 
selves confronted with the most serious 
problem of earning their daily bread. 
Skilled in their particular line of 
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avail 


them aught. 
A striking case in point, where all 
these facts are strongly accentuated, is 


knowledge will 


the recent shutting down of the 
Greenwoods Cotton Duck Mills in New 
Hartford, Conn., where seven hundred 
operatives were thrown out of work on 
short notice and left with their families 
almost destitute and facing the rigors 
of a New England winter. 

New Hartford is a New England 


CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTH CHEAPER THAN THIS MAGNIFICENT WATER POWER, ABANDONED 
BY THE GREENWOODS COTTON DUCK MILLS. 


work, knowing no other trade, the 
gradual shutting down of the New 
England cotton mills has shut off the 
demand for their labor and they find 
themselves without work and without 
the prospect of work in any kindred 
industry where their skill and 


manufacturing town of about four 
thousand inhabitants, situated in a 
beautiful valley, on a small river, about 
seventeen miles west of Hartford, the 
capital of the State. Unlike most 
towns of its size in New England, 
which have a_ variety of small 
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industries to give employment to its 
inhabitants, New Hartford has been 
almost solely dependent upon the 
Greenwoods Cotton Duck Mills for its 
prosperity. 

These mills were opened by the 
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The mills were enlarged and improved 
until the present plant covers an im- 
mense acreage on the banks of a large 
river which furnishes a superb water 
power. 

In line with the policy of the Cotton 


SOUTH END OF THE ABANDONED GREENWOODS COTTON DUCK PLANT. 


Greenwoods Company, which was 
organized in 1848, fifteen years after 
the inauguration of the cotton industry 
in New Hartford in 1833. 

With the formation of the Cotton 
Duck Trust, known as the Mount 
Vernon-Woodberry Cotton Duck Cor- 
poration, the Greenwoods mills were 
absorbed. For more than fifty years 


ON THE MAIN STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE POSTOFFICE. 
IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT. 


the duck manufactured by the Green- 
woods Company has been considered 
among the best in the world, and the 
trade mark of the New Hartford con- 
cern was a guarantee of highest quality. 


Trust to gradually transfer its mills to 
the South, the Greenwoods Mills 
finally succumbed to the inevitable 
blow, and last September the order was 
given to shut down indefinitely. 

While vaguely anticipated, the actual 
closing of the mills came as a stunning 
blow, not alone to the operatives and 
their families, but to the merchants 
and others whose very 
existence depended upon 
the life of the mills and 
their hundreds of em- 
ployees.. .. For -nearlyaqa 
century the Greenwoods 
Mills had been the heart 
and life of the little town, 
and they had come to be 
regarded as permanent a 
fixture as the land upon 
which they stood. 

The operatives and 
their families, numbering 
about twelve hundred, or a third of the 
entire population, found themselves 
confronted with a serious situation. 
There was no other industry in 
the town which could offer them 
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employment, and they were forced 
to seek elsewhere. Thereupon a 
general exodus took place and fully 
one-third of the population left pre- 
cipitately, and the once prosperous 
little town has been left in the 
commercial doldrums. 

Many of the small merchants were 
forced out of business, and stores and 
houses are vacant on every hand. The 
sudden removal of nearly $16,000 a 
month in wages has well nigh para- 


THIS END OF TOWN ABSOLUTELY DESERTED. 


lyzed the business of the community, 
and the present outlook is most 
depressing. 

Many of the operatives who, by 
their thrift and economy had acquired 
their own homes, now find themselves 
the greatest sufferers, and the coming 
winter will be one of privation for their 
families. Unable to rent or sell 
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their places, unable to move their 
families, with no prospect of employ- 
ment, the outlook for them is indeed 
gloomy. 

What is true of New Hartford’s 
experience is also the case in many 
other New England towns, where, 
however, owing to a more central 
location and a variety of allied in- 
dustries, the effects of the shutting 
down of the cotton mills have not been 
so acutely felt. 


- er mn te nen a 
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NOT ONE HOUSE TENANTED. 


Connecticut has always been fore- 
most in the framing of laws against 
child labor, and most rigid in their 
enforcement, and the present action of 
the Cotton Trust in closing its Con- 
necticut mills inflicts a penalty on that 
State’s progressiveness—and humanity 
—in having enacted and enforced such 
wise laws. 
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LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS; John 
Oliver Hobbes; Funk & Wagnalls; $1.50. 

In ‘Love and the Soul Hunters” Mrs. Craigie 
demonstrates that she not only knows modern 
life and understands modern men and women, 
but also is an artist in delineating them. 
The dramatis personze are not mere types, 
nor are they simply tongues to express the 
authoress’ opinions; each one has a distinct 
and clear-cut personality, and the plot follows 
naturally because the people are what they 
are. A few rapid, skilful strokes and the 
minor actors stand before you as plainly 
as any person you ever met ; while the develop- 
ment of the character of Prince Paul of Urse- 
ville-Beyelstein is the main interest in the book. 
Indolent, pleasure-loving, a sentimentalist 
whose loves blaze up and flicker for a day, he is 
placed in fine contrast with Dr. Felshammer, 
strong, authoritative, loving but once, and that 
with a coercive, possessive passion that is deter- 
mined to win. One waits, as did Felshammer 
in the beginning, to see which one of the two 
men in him Prince Paul will finally become— 
“a king in the best sense or an individual in the 
most futile sense ;’’ and whether the girl who 
wants the best or nothing will finally bring out 
the best there isin him. And when in the end 
she wins, and he, for the sake of love and a real 


life, renounces his claim to the throne and the, 


aristocratic life which he recognizes is out of 
date, one cannot help regretting that there is 
nothing better open for him than the career 
which he chooses in the financial world of the 
United States. Mrs. Craigie has an unusually 
good grasp of the business world, and makes 
her American financier aptly say, ‘“‘As for this 
phase of big combinations, it is a kind of 
feudalism in money, without any of the romance 
that seems to have gone with feudalism.” 


Bernarr MacFadden’s New Weekly. 
THE CRY FOR JUSTICE. An illustrated 


weekly paper. Published by Bernarr 
MacFadden. $1.00 per year. 
This paper has many excellent 


points, but it seems to me that Mr. 
MacF adden will be unable to make the 
thing take with the American public 
unless he recognizes the necessity of 
organized political action to carry out 
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his views. The following extract from 
one of his editorials shows that this is 
not his view; and it seems to me, from 
my own experience in the political 
movement of the country for the last 
fifteen years, that it is quite impossible 
to make a paper go upon radical lines 
unless you have an organization to 
back it up. He will not find Republicans 
or Democrats helping him, nor wil: 
Socialists help him, as they have plenty 
of publications of their own advocating 
practically the same thing that Mr. 
MacF adden is advocating, and at the 
same time building up an organization 
to carry out the programme they desire. 

Politics are to a certain extent similar to 
business. The leaders must be thorough busi- 
ness men, and they must have a liberal supply 
of that uncommon possession called common 
sense. It may be we will not have to go far in 
order to vote for such a party, for the two great 
parties at the present day endeavor to mirror 
the needs of the majority. They may be slow 
in taking up new issues. They are clothed 
with all the conservatism that goes with long- 
organized bodies, and changes must naturally 
be slow, but every voter must remember that it 
is far better for him to vote for a powerful party 
which promises even minor needed reforms 
than for another party which advocates all that 
he desires and which has not an earthly chance 
of electing its representatives. 

However, Mr. MacFadden means 
well, and he will learn by experience. 


JOHN SWINTON. By Robert Waters. Kerr 
& Co. Chicago. Price 25 cents. 


Robert Waters and John Swinton 
were shopmates in a New York printing 
office more than forty years ago, and at 
the time of Swinton’s death, within the 
last year, their friendship had never 
been interrupted. Mr. Waters now 
tells us what manner of man Swinton 
was in the eyes of one who knew him 


so well. The narration is pleasant 
reading—cordial, cheery, at times 
breezy. It describes Swinton as a 


type-setter among his fellow-craftsmen ; 
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tells how he studied several professions; 
how he stepped from the composing- 
room to the editorial department ; and 
then the author pictures the develop- 
ment of the man as he measured himself 
with the writers and history-makers of 
the day. The little biography goes 
further. It attempts to lay bare some 
of the curious idiosyncrasies which 
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always kind and gentle with the poor 
and humble, he was often imperious 
and arrogant with the haughty and 
powerful. 

Swinton’s motive as a reformer was 
indignation at social injustice; and his 
principal purpose in raising his voice 
seemed to be the denunciation of 
political and economic wrong-doing. 


made Swinton one of the bolder figures 
of New York, or, indeed, of the country. 
Swinton in the course of one interview 
could play heroics, transcendentalism, 
oraculism and farce. He could send 
away the interviewer thrilled, convulsed 
and puzzled. He could talk with 
extraordinary extravagance, and did so 
to his own enjoyment; but he could 
also write simply and soberly. Though 


He never harped on a special cure, nor 
ran after a popular fad. Mr. Waters’ 
story of his ‘‘career and conversation ” 
is rich in suggestive incidents of 
Swinton’s life; every page was writ- 
ten with the view of telling something, 
and the reader is not asked to read 
irrelevant letters or accounts of tedious 
trivialties. The tacts are poured forth 
with the spontaneity one might expect 
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were he to make inquiries for the truth 
about the man who has passed away 
and be answered by the man’s friend in 
his best mood. Mr. Waters’ good 
heart prompted him to tell the rest of 
us about Swinton, and his good brain 
guided him in his style of presentation ; 
for in arrangement and diction, thought 
and taste, his talent is manifest. Those 
radicals who read an overbalance of 
gloomy matter may recover their poise 
of mood in the wholesome and hearty 
strain of Mr. Waters’ pages. It isa 
certainty that the little work will 
circulate even beyond the ranks of 
radicals. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Direct Legislation.’’ 


EDGES. Alice Woods. Bowen-Merrill Co. 


$1.50. 

Alice Woods is an artist, and quite a 
good one, judging by the illustrations 
she has made for this book of hers. 
They are much above the ordinary, 
and possess, though in black-and-white, 
a good deal of what she would prob- 
ably term color. They have a certain 
style and distinction. The book has a 
pleasant square page of light brown 
paper, printed in beautiful, broad black 
type—a delight tothe eye. In addition 
to the illustrations, there are decorative 
initial letters at the beginning of the 
chapters, and the cover of the book is 
agreeable. With these merits, and be- 
cause it is written by an artist whoisa 
woman, one takes it up with warm 
anticipations. 

Iam bound to say, however, that so 
much of the book as is not binding, 
paper, print, decoration, and _ illustra- 
tions, is not of a quality to delight the 
lover of good literature. One can 
easily suppose that a young lady of 
talent goes to Paris, and attaches her- 
self to a studio, and perhaps even lives 
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in the Quartier, and has friendly rela- 
tions with other students; and that she 
develops artistic abilities which justify 
her in having taken so courageous a 
step; and that, in addition to learning 
something about drawing and compo- 
sition, she acquires proficiency in the 
studio slang, and shows a real gift for 
referring to everything visible in lan- 
guage which people who lack the 
artistic eye find difficulty in under- 
standing. And we may suppose that 
this young lady writes letters home to 
her friends which are full of the esoteric 
language above mentioned, and which 
contain smart bits of would-be humor- 
ous description of the things and of the 
persons she sees; and that she also 
keeps a journal, in which are entered 
similar descriptions and epigrammatic 
observations. And when she comes 
back to her own country, the recipients 
of her letters praise them to her quite 
sincerely and very enthusiastically, and 
tell her that they ought to be printed ; 
and she re-reads the journal, and finds 
that also to be full of things quite as 
good as those in the letters; and what 
is easier than just to invent a little 
thread of a love-story on which to 
string these vivacious scenes and char- 
acters? Nothing is easier; and it is 
pleasant to feel that one’s genius is not 
confined to a single branch of art. 
Accordingly she sets to work, and she 
makes the pictures and writes the 
story, or writes the story and makes 
the pictures, it may be; and here is the 
result. She draws her ideal man; and 
as for the heroine, we may surmise 
that she does not have to go very far 
afield for her; and the other person- 
ages are ready to hand. It is artistic 
not to have too crowded acanvas. It 
only remains to call the structure by 
some eccentric name—‘‘Edges”’ will do 
—and here we are, written, published, 
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and launched upon the world. I 
say, itis conceivable that events such 
as I have indicated might have occurred. 
There is no harm in it or in the result; 
it is doubtless educative to write a 
story; and after all, if one does not 
like the story, one only has to let it 
alone. 

For my own part, I feel most amiably 
about the whole matter, and would not 
for the world, merely because, being a 
reviewer, I am obliged in ho.or to 
read the story from beginning to end, 
make that accidental circumstance the 
pretext for speaking disagreeably about 
it. There are, I am sure, many per- 
sons who would disagree with me, 
were I disagreeable; they know 
the author, and know © she is 
clever and writes cleverly, no matter 
what anybody else may say. So I 
shall leave the story to them, merely 
remarking that if I do not chance to 
enjoy having persons and scenes por- 
trayed in terms of the palette and 
paint-shop, that is simply an idiosyn- 
crasy of mine, and may well be kept in 
the background. I know and like a 
great many women who are not George 
Sands or George Eliots, or even Mrs. 
Humphrey Wards; and I am glad that 
they are not those august individuals. 
I may prefer Thackeray or Dante or 
George Meredith or Daniel Defoe to 
modern novelettes about American girl 
art-students in Paris, and the handsome 
and chivalric men artists who fall in 
love with them, and whom they dis- 
tinguish by their love; but what of 
that? I am not everybody, thank 
Heaven! and I am old enough to know 
the wisdom of keeping my preferences 
to myself. 

But there remains one subject to 
which I may still call attention; and 
that is, the theme which the story is 
designed to illustrate. Miss Woods 
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has said in her heart, “I will be un- 
conventional; I  won’t be satisfied 
merely with calling my book ‘ Edges,’ 
but I will have the man fall in love 
with the girl under unconventional cir- 


cumstances; it shall be just a little 


risque, as we say in the dear old 
Quartier; she shall read Whitman, and 
admire Carpenter, and talk with a de- 
lightful freedom, and be very inde- 
pendent, and yet very feminine in the 
true sense ; and she shall seek the hero 
out in his lonely hut on the sea-shore, 
where he has come to-be a hermit ; she 
shall invade his hut, and burglarize his 
solitude, and make his tea, and criticize 
his pictures, and laugh at him, and 
astonish him with her depth and clever- 
ness, and dazzle him with her beauty, 
and protest that she can’t endure 
being complimented and made love 
to; and a storm shall come up, and 
she shall pass the night in his 
hut, he in one room and she in 
another; but still—think of it ye foolish, 
prudish people !—in the same small hut, 
all night, far away on the lonely sea- 
beach, with the storm howling about 
them! Is she not truly a heroine, and 
he avery Bayard! Of course, I mean 
nothing wrong, any more than she and 
he did; I shall marry them in good 
time; but they are to have their little 
fling first, and talk the most wonderful 
talk you ever heard. In all it shall 
appear, though she shall never, mind 
you, in the slightest particular forfeit 
the respect due to the most virtuous of 
her sex—she shall appear, I say, as 
rather taking the management of the 
thing into her own hands; she shall 
seek him out, keep on making him 
visits, even after the storm episode; 
she shall lead the conversation, and be 
daring and retiring in the most bewil- 
dering alternation; and at the end she 
shall herself do the proposing; though 
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not until she is quite sure that he was 
on the very verge of doing it himself. 
In short, says Miss Woods to herself, 
‘‘T will show the world that an artist 
can do as she likes and come out all 
right, provided of course that she does 
nothing she ought not. This is the 
way the world ought to be—Hear, O 
Israel!—perfect freedom of intercourse 
between men and women, only they 
must be perfect ladies and gentlemen, 
and never fail to conduct themselves as 
such. Voyons/ let us reform society, 
and get rid of the old pokes and the 
fogies, and give the community a 
good, wholesome shock!” 

In such a guise does our innocently 
risque little friend come before us. If 
we are in the least good-natured, we 
will give a great jump, and pretend 
very hard to be really scandalized, and 
so send the child happy to bed. Dear 
me! Could anything be more daring 
than that night in the hut? And are 
we really coming to such things? 
Well, well! And they were married 
after all, you say? Well, that’s a 
mercy ; but really, you did give us such 
a start; and then that volume of Walt 
Whitman! Dear, dear! 

Yes; but can’t you see the artistic 
motif—the Socialistic motif—vibrating 
all through the innocent foolishness? 
There is in Miss Woods the germ of 
genuine revolt, in spite of her self-con- 
scious strutting and whistling to keep 
up her courage. She does not want to 
be governed, to be hemmed in and 
drilled, to be told she must and she 
mustn’t. Walt Whitman may seem to 
her, in her secret soul, monstrous dull 
reading ; but if she is told that he is not 
a writer whom a well-conducted young 
lady ought to read, she will read him, 
if it takes a leg. She may be scared 
to death at the notion of staying all 
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night alone in the same house with a 
man; but if she is provoked and dared 
to it, she will—if not do it herself, yet 
—make her heroine in the story do it. 
If she is admonished that no young 
lady who isa lady will tell a man she 
loves him until he has told her that he 
loves her, what will she do? Why, 
she will go straight and tell him that 
she loves him—or her heroine will, of 
course after having satisfied herself 
that he is all right, and perfectly safe, 
and desperately in love with her. She 
will, no matter what yousmay say; so 
there! 

This sounds terrible, does it not? 
But, in truth, it is all right, and in line 
with the general drift ofthings. People 
are afraid of Socialism; but what is it, 
but a desire to be—not wicked—but 
good in one’s own way, and at one’s 
own initiative? We do not intend to 
break the Ten Commandments, or any 
of them; but we won’t tolerate self- 
elected persons sitting up in a high 
seat and telling us that we must obey 
them whether or not we like it. We 
will be independent; we will govern 
not because we mean to 
misgovern ourselves, but because we 
are conscious of a great truth, to wit, 
that no goodness is goodness that is 
not voluntary and unforced. It is not 
the thing that is done, but the spirit 
that does, that counts. We will be no 
longer puppets and slaves, but free 
men and Socialists; and yet, as you 
will see, we will get married in proper 
form at the end of the story. That is 
the moral of Alice’s little book; and it 
is not a trivial one; far from it, be the 
book itself what it may! 
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